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This Week : 


LAW 


@ Outstanding litigation in 1931 on Fidelity 
bond and corporate suretyship claims com- 
piled by Professor S. B. Ackerman. 


ADVENTURE 


@ Clayton G. Hale, a Cleveland underwriter, 
spent a night with the rescue squad attached 
to the fire department. An unsually thrill- 
ing account of an unusual adventure. 


EDUCATION 


@ The Special Lines Sales Section, beginning 
on page 19, provides up-to-date sales pointers 
on Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, Boiler 
and Machinery, Workmen's Compensation, 
Storekeeper’s Protection, Automobile and 
other lines. 


Next Week: 


LAPSES 


@ The entire life insurance world has talked 
“lapse and surrender” for the past two years 
just as the business world in general has dis- 
cussed “depression.” The subject is of vital 
interest to everyone, which makes the publi- 
cation of this year’s statistical record doubly 
important. Twenty-eight life insurance com- 
panies are included in tables showing the per 
cent to mean policies in force of terminations 
by surrender and by lapse for the years 1912 
to 1931. 


DIVIDENDS 


@ A statistical study of dividends per $1000 
of insurance payable June 1, 1932, to May 31, 
1933, on policies issued prior to June 1, 1931, 
by the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 





Forgotten Men 


SYLLOGISM is a primary device of logic. It is a formal 
argument consisting of two propositions called the prem- 
ises from which is drawn a third proposition or conclusion. 

If the first two statements are true, the third inevitably follows. 
An example might be: Business in America is suffering. Fire and 
casualty agents are in business in America. Therefore, fire and 
casualty agents are suffering. This is a very simple matter of 
reasoning. The conclusion is logically reached and is unquestion- 
ably, in general, a fact. What is going to be done by these fire 
and casualty agents to remedy their situation? Whatever is done 
must be done by the agents themselves. There are exceptions to 
all rules so there are exceptions to the general rule regarding 
agents. In every part of the country there are agents making 
progress. Men who are improving their income. They are rising 
above the forces of the present stringency. How are they doing it? 


There is a lot of talk today about “The forgotten man”—the 
man who in the stress of onrushing times has been neglected. In 
the insurance business there are forgotten men. There are also 
forgotten lines of insurance. The agents who are the exceptions 
and who are mastering adverse business influences are those who 
have not forgotten men nor lines of business. They are constantly 
searching for and building up their prospect lists. And they are 
unearthing men with insurance needs. How to meet these needs, 
they carefully study. They investigate the coverages other than 
the leading fire and casualty lines which their companies write. 
It is then a simple matter for them to reclaim those insurance 
forgotten men and put them on live agency ledgers through the 
medium of previously forgotten lines. 


Men who are thus planning and working their plans may look 
with serenity upon the unfortunate business reverses which are 
besetting their brothers. To again resort to the syllogism, 
AGENTS SUCCESSFUL and AGENTS DEPRESSED have the 
same insurance equipment and the same available forgotten men. 
But AGENT SUCCESSFUL is using his equipment and seeing 
those forgotten men. Therefore, AGENT DEPRESSED can do 
the same and be as AGENT SUCCESSFUL. 


To make a start in the right direction, we have got to use our 
every tool. Look up those undeveloped special lines of insurance. 
Determine who needs their beneficence. Go 
to them and present your proposition. Read my Y G 
the Special Lines section of THE SPECTATOR. A me * % 


It may help you in your work. 
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i. 


HE value and need of suretyship 

in the business world may be seen 

from the numerous decisions in the 
courts during the past year. Practi- 
cally every branch of this special field 
was interpreted by important decisions 
in the courts of the various States. 


Employee's Fidelity Bond 

Fidelity bonds are those contracts by 
which the insurer agrees to indemnify 
the insured against loss by reason of 
the fraudulent or dishonest conduct of 
his employees in connection with the 
duties of employment. The contract 
may prescribe the duties or may pro- 
vide that it shall cover duties to be 
thereafter described in writing. In any 
event, in order to fix liability upon the 
insurer the loss must fall within the 
risks covered by the bond. 

To render the insurer liable on a bond 
to indemnify the employer against loss 
by embezzlement, wrongful abstraction 
or willful misapplication of funds or se- 
curities by an employee, the latter need 
not derive any personal profit or ad- 
vantage. It is immaterial just what 
culpable act constitutes the breach of 
his duty. 

The text writers of fidelity and surety 
insurance define “wrongful abstraction” 
to mean an unauthorized and illegal 
taking or withdrawing of funds or se- 
curities from the employer’s control 
and possession and the appropriation 
thereof to the benefit of the taker or 
another with the taker’s knowledge and 
consent. 

“Willful misapplication” is defined 
as a willful, unauthorized and illegal 
application to use and benefit of the 
person making the application. 

The insurer’s liability on a fidelity 
bond against loss through the fraud or 
dishonesty of an employee is not limited 
to such losses as result from his crimi- 








The accompanying article is the sixth of a series by S. B. 

Ackerman, well-known insurance attorney and associate 

professor of insurance at New York University. Previous 

articles have dealt with general casualty, fire, life and other 
forms of indemnity. 








nal acts only, such as embezzlement 
and larceny. Such words have a 
broader meaning and include any acts 
which show a want of integrity or a 
breach of trust regardless of good 
faith. In the case of Massellon Mort- 
gage Company v. Independence Indem- 
nity Co., 174 N. E. 167, the mortgage 
corporation was engaged in loaning 
money on land contracts. The same 
corporation purchased a bond whereby 
the insurer agreed to make good any 
loss suffered by reason of fraud, dis- 
honesty, embezzlement or misapplica- 
tion of funds by an employee of the 
mortgage corporation. The rules of 
the mortgage company required the sec- 
retary to keep minutes of all proceed- 
ings and keep books of the company. 
The record disclosed the secretary of 
the company did not record the loans 
made, but made loans to himself in the 
sum exceeding one-third of the paid-in 
capital of the mortgage company. The 
insurance company denied liability on 
the ground that the secretary loaned 
the money in good faith, intending to 
return it, and therefore did not come 
within the provisions of this policy. 
The Court of Appeals of Ohio in this 
case ruled in favor of the insured em- 
ployer (mortgage company) and stated: 


“The bond provided that the defen- 
dant would make good to the insured 
company such pecuniary loss of money, 
funds or other personal property as 
the employer might sustain by any act 
or acts of fraud or dishonesty directly 
or through connivance with others on 
the part of P. E. McAllister, the secre- 
tary. We believe that when the court 
told the jury that Mr. McAllister could 
loan money to himself and others iv: 
violation of his authority or when not 
authorized by the board of directors. 
such charge was error, for the reason 
that when Mr. McAllister, without the 
authority of the board of directors, 
loaned money to himself or others he 
did an act constituting wrongful ab- 
straction or misapplication of the 
funds of the plaintiff company within 
the terms of the bond and we do not 
believe that question of good faith en- 
tered into the transaction.” 


The rule of law as stated in this last 
case, decided by the Court of Appeals 
of Ohio, seems to be controlling and 
followed by the better authorities. 
The New York law also follows the 


Ohio decision. However, the Supreme 
Court of Alabama in the case of Pizits 
Dry Goods Co. v. Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland, 136 So. 800, the court 
emphasized and stated that the intent 
of the employee to injure or defraud is 
essential to create liability on an em- 
ployee’s fidelity bond. The bond in this 
case provided that the fidelity com- 
pany agreed to pay the insured em- 
ployer an amount of any loss in respect 
of moneys, funds, securities or other 
personalty, which any person filling 
office or position named in the schedule 
attached thereto might, while perform- 
ing duties of such office, directly or by 
collusion with others, cause the insured 
through any act of fraud, dishonesty, 
larceny, embezzlement, forgery, mis- 
appropriation, wrongful abstraction or 
willful misappropriation. The cashier, 
contrary to the rules of the firm, cashed 
a check which was uncollectible. The 
insurance company contended that the 
same check was unintentional and un- 
knowingly cashed without intent to in- 
jure and therefore not within the pro- 
visions of the policy. The court upheld 
the contention of the insurance com- 
pany and stated: 


“Willful misapplication as de 
scribed in the statutes means a mis- 
application, willfully and unlawfully 
made by one or more of the officers of 
the bank of the money, funds or the 
credits of the bank and done with the 
intent to injure the bank, and the fund 
so misapplied must be converted to the 
use of the officer or officers making such 
misapplication as to the use of some 
other person than the bank.” 


Settlement—Consent of Surety 


Fidelity policies usually contain 2 
condition declaring that if the em 
ployer condones any act of the em 
ployee for which the company might 
be liable or makes any settlement with 
him, the policy shall be void. A very 
interesting case dealing with the exact 
question was decided recently by Dis 
trict Court of Appeal, Fourth District, 
California, im the case of Piggly 
Wiggly Yuma Co. v. New York Indem- 
nity Co., 3P (2d) 15. In this case the 
surety’s liability on the indemnity bond 
provided that no loss should be settled 
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Corporate Suretyship in 193f 


By S. B. ACKERMAN 


Member of the New York Bar 


without the written consent of the 
surety first obtained. The employee 
was called before the officers of the 
plaintiff. He made a confession to his 
defalcations and stated that to the best 
of his knowledge he had appropriated 
to his own use without the knowledge 
of his employers the total sum of 
$6,240. He gave the plaintiff a note 
for such amount. The surety contends 
this note was a settlement and thereby 
relieved the company of all liability. 
The court ruled against the surety com- 
pany and stated: 


“There can be little doubt but that 
the term ‘settle’ has a double meaning 
and is used alike to denote an adjust- 
ment of a demand and a payment. The 
giving of the note must be construed 
in the light of other facts in evidence. 
There is nothing to show that any set- 
tlement was made at the time the note 
was executed nor that it was given in 
payment of the amount due plaintiff. 
There was no agreement on the part of 
the plaintiff that it would take the note 
in payment and the defaulting em- 
ployee did not so understand it. He 
explained how he arrived at the amount 
and how he came to execute the note. 
He testified that after he signed the 
note ‘they brought me up and throwed 
me in jail.’ Without some evidence to 
show that the parties intended that the 
note be a payment of the debt and a 
settlement, the court was justified in 
holding that it was given as evidence 
of a debt rather than a payment. In 
the light of all the circumstances of 
the case it would be most unusual for 
a corporation conducting the extensive 
business the plaintiff was transacting 
to accept a note for $6,240 from a de- 
faulting clerk, who was making $40 per 
week, in payment of his defalcations 
when it held defendant’s indemnifying 
bond in the sum of $2,000.” 


Notice 


A provision in a bond that the em- 
ployer should notify the surety of any 
default on the part of the employee 
and exercise due and customary super- 
vision over his acts is in the nature of 
a condition subsequent. Hence under a 
provision requiring immediate notice to 
be given to the indemnity company of 
the discovery of any act of fraud or 
dishonesty on the part of the employee, 
where an item of such employee's 
fraudulent accounts is discovered, delay 
in notifying the company relieves it 
from liability. However, must the in- 
sured act and give notice to the insurer 
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on the mere suspicion of the employee's 
dishonesty? In the case of Pacific 
Coast Adjustment Bureau v. Indemnity 
Ins. Co. of North America, 2P. (2d) 
218, the defendant Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America bound 
itself to pay to the insured “any direct 
financial loss that it may sustain by 
reason of any act of larceny, embezzle- 
ment, theft or any other fraudulent o: 
dishonest act” committed during the 
term of the bond by any employee cov- 
ered by the schedule attached to the 
bond. The bond provided: “When 
the assured discovers a loss hereunder, 
written notice of the same shall be de- 
livered to the company and within 90 
days thereafter an itemized statement 
of claim shall be furnished to the com- 
pany.” An employee Pixler was an agent 
of the insured at Boise, Idaho, from De- 
cember, 1924, to July of 1926. Pixler 
was covered by the schedule attached 
to the bond. In the early part of 1925 
Pixler, to meet certain payments on 
his property, was permitted by the in- 
sured to draw on his salary for the suc- 
ceeding month. In June of the same 


year Pixler drew a draft for $1,000 
after having drawn one for $350. This 
brought from the home office a wire to 
Pixler that he had exceeded his author- 
ity and that no consent would be forth- 
coming for use of money beyond busi- 
ness requirements and 


necessities. 





Pixler accounted for the money at the 
end of the month. The adjustment 
company did not give notice to the 
bonding company of this transaction. 
During the first twelve days of July 
Pixler drew on insured for $2,450. 
Subsequently Pixler resigned. The de- 
fendant insurance company contended 
that the failure of the insured to re- 
port to it all these transactions before 
July 19, 26, voided the bond. The court 
held for the insured and stated: 

“The principal point in this case is 
whether the insured discovered any loss 
on account of Pixler’s financial trans- 
actions prior to July, 1926. As used 
in the bond the word ‘loss’ has refer- 
ence only to wrongful abstraction, will- 
ful misapplication or a fraudulent or 
dishonest act such as larceny or theft. 
The intent to injure and defraud, 
which is essential, does not necessarily 
involve malice or ill will, but merely 
that genera] intent to injure and de- 
fraud which always arises in contem- 
plation of law when one willfully or 
intentionally does that which is illegal 
and fraudulent. The controlling ele- 
ment in all of the enumerated acts set 
forth in the bond is fraud. If the use 
of the money obtained by the drafts 
simply created an indebtedness from 
Pixler to the insured and did not con- 
stitute a fraud, then it would be un- 
necessary to report such transactions to 
the bonding company. The insured is 
not called upon to act on mere sus- 
picion in the matter of giving notice 
to the insurer. It is plain that the in- 
sured did not regard the use of such 
funds by Pixler for personal expenses 
as anything more than an indebtedness 
which in their minds did not arise to 
the enormity of a fraud.” 

It is well established that the pro- 
visions requiring the obligee to notify 
the surety promptly of any act of fraud 
(or dishonesty) do not enlarge the duty 
of the obligee when no special stipula- 
tion is made for the exercise of dili- 
gence in supervising the conduct of 
the principal, and that the covenant 
that the obligee shall at once notify 
the surety of any act of fraud or dis- 
honesty on the part of the principal 
only covers acts as are actually known 
to the employer and not those that he 
might have known by the exercise of 
diligence. 

Ratification 

The surety may ratify an unauthor- 
ized act of his agent. The ratification 
of the unauthorized acts of one assum- 
ing to act as agent may be either ex- 
pressed or implied. They may be ex- 
pressed, as by spoken or written words, 
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Special Lines Section 


OR many years THE SPECTATOR 

has been publishing at this time 
of the year a Special Lines Sales 
Number. These covers, the allied 
lines of the fire and casualty 
insurance fields, were originally 
known as “side lines” and were so 
regarded by most agents. As the 
years went on, however, and in- 
surance protection kept pace with 
economic changes, the special in- 
surance lines were gradually re- 
vealed as typical forms of coverage 
for the modern age. 

With the advent of mass pro- 
duction and increased facilities for 
distribution and _ transportation, 
new sets of values were created in 
the business world. Where once 
property and materials were the 
chief assets to be insured, it de- 
veloped that the means for turning 
these materials into profits as- 
sumed a new importance and the 
element of time became foremost. 
Thus a new interest was awakened 
in insurance coverages which 
would guarantee profits and in- 
come. Such lines as use and oc- 
cupancy insurance, rent and rent 
value insurance and transportation 
insurance were more valuable to 
many merchandising and manufac- 
turing establishments than mere 
protection for their plants, build- 
ings and stocks because their 
greatest losses arose from their in- 
ability to continue production. 

At this particular time, with 
sorely depleted values an outstand- 
ing feature of the general business 
picture, the special lines of insur- 
ance are provided with a new im- 
petus. In the articles in this issue 
(beginning on page 19) all the 
authors have stressed the timeli- 
ness of the sales appeal for special 
lines. Laurence E. Falls, a pro- 
gressive executive, calls his article 
“Today's Opportunity,” Russell A. 
Algire writes on the Storekeeper’s 
policy, a coverage which has been 
in existence for only eight months; 
R. L. Neptune quotes recent cases 
to show the service and necessity 
of fidelity bonds. Other articles 
similarly fit the theme. We hope 
that this year, of all years, the 
Special Lines Sales Number will 
awaken agents to new opportuni- 
ties. It should be read not for 


pleasure, but for profit. 


Editorial 


With the Editors 





CLARIFYING RULING 


In a written opinion handed down this 
week the Missouri Supreme Court up- 
holds the insurance laws of that State 
and definitely establishes the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Missouri State super- 
intendent of insurance over insurance 
companies organized under such laws. 
The opinion was handed down in con- 
nection with the issue of writ of pro- 
hibition against Circuit Judge Robert W. 
Hall of St. Louis, who recently at- 
tempted to appoint temporary receivers 
for the Missouri State Life. The opin- 
ion holds that the courts “are without 
authority to interfere with the insurance 
commissioner's administration of the 
code.” 











Unusual Fire Casualties 


Eno Insurance Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States under date of 
June 6 issued a Fire Prevention 
Bulletin which has been distributed 
with the usual suggestion that “its 
contents contains material which 
may be helpful in rendering service 
to your community.” The material 
is somewhat different from the 
usual material in such bulletins for 
it consists of twenty-five brief de- 
scriptions of unusual fire casual- 
ties. These were selected from 
some 12,000 reported to the fire 
casualty statistics committee of the 
National Fire Waste Council. 

It is a tragic and sad display. 
The casualties occured in various 
parts of the country and the fact 
that now and then an unconscious 
note of humor intrudes does not 
change that fact as, for instance 
when in the account of a casualty 
resulting when Mrs. A. W. D. of 
Brunswick, Me., placed gasoline 
in a pan of hot water on the 
kitchen stove it says: “the report 
does not give the reason for want- 
ing to heat the gasoline.” 

It may be said that the chief 
lesson to be gained from these 
records is by no means a new or 
novel one, or one that has not 
again and again been emphasized 
by those who try from year to year 
to reduce the frightful loss of life 
and property that is caused by fires. 
A careful study of the cases con- 
sidered shows that one of the most 
prolific causes of death and injury 
was the use of gasoline, kerosene 





or similar flammable liquids for 
starting or reviving fires. 

The fire agent has countless op- 
portunities to bring to the attention 
of the large number of people with 
whom he daily comes in contact— 
his clients and his prospects—such 
facts as these and many others. 
He fails in his duty if he does not 
do so. 





Reconstructing the Crime 


EETINGS, conferences and 

campaigns to accomplish this 
and that, all become so familiar to 
many of us that the undeniable 
usefulness of these agencies is 
often unappreciated by those clos- 
est to the problems involved. That 
is, a trade meeting or an accident 
prevention campaign, either will 
be productive of good results, but 
it takes a perspective to notice the 
accomplishment. The good is lost 
on the actual participants, how- 
ever, in the business of yawning 
prodigiously and noting mentally 
that the leaders are “dishing out 
the same old stuff.” 

For example, it should not be 
necessary for a man to view a pos- 
ter depicting death and disaster at 
the railroad crossing to prevent 
that individual from attempting to 
beat the next train across the right- 
of-way, but accident prevention 
agencies find that such posters are 
required to this end. Casual indeed 
is our attention to the “Watch 
your step” admonition of trainmen 
but the warning is insisted upon 
by transportation companies and 
doubtless prevents a great toll of 
accidents each year. 

An interesting innovation in ac- 
cident prevention work is noted in 
the current number of the Execu- 
tives Service Bulletin, issued by 
the Metropolitan Life, which tells 
how a St. Louis concern has ac- 
complished remarkable results by 
“reconstructing the accident” with 
miniature models and talking over 
the records at monthly meetings. 
This, together with other features 
of the program, has been the means 
of reducing the firm’s auto acci- 
dents from 818 in 1926 to 119 in 
1931, and of these less than 40 per 
cent caused loss of time for any 
employee or property damage 
amounting to more than $10. 
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Weekly News Review 
Suicide rate according to Frederick 


L. Hoffman, increased in 1931 to 20.5 
per 100,000 from 19.9 in 1930. 





William B. Harrison, Mayor of Louis- 
ville, has been named president of the 
new Kentucky Home Life of Louisville. 





A merger of the San Jacinto Life of 


Beaumont, Texas, with the Great 
Southern Life of Dallas, has been 
planned. 





An association of business leaders is 
formed in Texas to seek modification 
of the Robertson Law. 





John R. Hastie of the Mutual Life | 


of New York has been nominated as 
president of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters. 





Canadian report shows life insurance 
in force in Canada at the end of 1931 
as $6,622,556,490. 





Berkshire Life reduces its dividend 
scale for last half of 1932. 





William D. VanDyke, president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee since 1919, dies. 





St. Louis fire losses are 21 per cent 
less in 1931 than in 1930. 





Home Insurance of New York rec- 
ommends reduction of capital from 
$24,000,000 to $12,000,000 through 
reduction in par value from $10 to $5 
per share. 





Licenses of 2,000 part time agents 
in Texas will not be renewed. 





Langdon C. Quin of Atlanta is 
elected president of the American As- 
sociation of Insurance General Agents 
at annual meeting in Hartford. 





W. H. Wunner is named production 


manager of the Eagle Indemnity of | 


New York. 





George E. Hayes, vice-president of 
the Union Indemnity of New Orleans, 
former president of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, dies. 





The Circuit Court restrains West 
Virginia Insurance Commissioner from 
preventing collection of increased 
casualty rates. 





Health and Accident Underwriters 
hold their annual meeting in Chicago. 





Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, Chicago, 
lll., elected chairman of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion, at annual meeting at West Baden 
Springs. 





New Policy Contracts issued by 
Philadelphia Life and by Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 





George E. Ott, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society representative in Phila- 
delphia, elected president of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 
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_——————=By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 
Tx popular fallacy that firemen spend 


most of their time playing pinochle and | 


that no one of their number ever opened 
a door that could be effectively smashed 
down with an axe is exploded by Clayton G. 
Hale in an article printed elsewhere in this 
issue. Mr. Hale, a prominent Cleveland in- 
surance agent, spent twenty-four hours as 
an active member of a fire company and 
emerged from the experience deeply touched 
by the loyalty and courage of the men and 
with a high respect for their efficiency. 
For the most part Americans are quick 
to criticize the occasional glaring errors of 
their public servants and slow to express ap- 


year-in, year-out performance of duty. By 


| “public servants” I do not mean the mayors, 


| preciation for the sterling quality of their | 


governors, senators and other elective of- | 


ficials, but the firemen, policemen, the mili- 
tary and the like—men exposed to physical 
danger of the most extreme sort. When 
corruption and neglectfulness is discovered 
in their ranks its instigation can usually be 
traced to a frock coat higher up. 

This situation is paralleled in the higher 
levels of public service as well. The nominal 
heads of our varions State and Federal de- 
partments vary with election fortunes but 
the men who handle the routine and detail 
go on year after year doing an expert, pro- 
fessional job. In the insurance business we 
are accustomed to the spectacle of the chief 


| clerks carrying out the functions of the in- 


while the commis- 
In Washington 


surance departments 
sioners make the speeches. 
it is much the same. 


They never get in the | 


news reels or on the front pages (unless they | 


do something wrong) so it is a pleasure to 
hand them a modest bouquet. 





Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


According to Ceorge A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, life in- 
surance companies invested $3,651,- 
727 during the week of June 4. 62.2 
per cent was in city mortgage loans, 
17.8 per cent in farm mortgages, 5.5 
per cent in United States government 
bonds, 4.7 per cent in State, county 
and municipal bonds, 3.3 per cent in 
miscellaneous bonds and 3.1 per cent 


in Canadian bonds. 





A committee of ten export associa- 
tions are presenting a three point pro- 
gram to aid American Commerce. 
This includes the creation of a bank 
to hold foreign currency deposits, or- 
ganization of a clearing house for ex- 
change by importers and exporters and 
cooperation of the federal government, 
including loans. 





Caring for the jobless in New York 
City has cost at the rate of $65,000.- 
000 annually, according to the Wel- 


| fare Council. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, opened Monday at 
104.37 and closed Saturday, June 11, 


| at 104.10. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
opened Monday at 15.93 and closed 
Saturday at 15.55. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange opened 
Monday at 72.12 and closed Saturday 
at 70.85. 





Agreement by Detroit and New 
York banking groups to renew $29,- 
000,000 in city and Detroit short term 
notes this month, was announced. 





Building operation showed gains in 
New England and Detroit. 





Steel making operations for the 


week ending June 11 slumped four 
points to a 17 per cent level. 





Cotton prices were off slightly last 
week to a new low mark. 





Finance Mimister, Monsconi an- 
nounced that Italy will meet her obli- 
gations on securities. 





Confidence im London was found 
lacking im security expansion; Hirst 
says inactive gold stocks bar price re- 
covery. 

Structural steel bookings 50 per 
cent above the average rate of awards 
thus far in 1932, continue to give 
strength to the steel industry. 
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What the Courts Said About Fidelity 
Bonds and Corporate Suretyship in 1931 


(Continued from page 5) 


or they may be implied when the con- 
duct of the surety constitutes an assent 
to the acts in question. The acts of the 
surety, it seems from the numerous de- 
cisions, will be liberally construed in 
favor of a ratification. The case of 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety v. Gilliam, 
34 S. W. (2d) 971, enumerated this 
principle. In that case the bond was 
executed for the surety company by its 
resident agent in Bowling Green, one 
T. T. Gardner. On the execution of 
the bond, Gardner notified his principal 
at its main office in Detroit, Mich., of 
what he had done. On receipt of such 
notification the surety company wired 
Gardner as follows: 
“Detroit, Mich., July 12, 1926. 

“Execution Spillman Motor Company 

bond exceeds your authority stop Ar- 


range for cash collateral or release of 
bond.” 


The agent notified the insured and 
the latter immediately secured indi- 
vidual sureties as collateral. The Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky in this case 
ruled against the surety company and 
clearly stated in its opinion: 


“We do not find it necessary to dis- 
cuss these contentions advanced by the 
surety company, because by its tele- 
gram and letter sent to its agent on 
receipt of the information that this 
bond had been executed it ratified the 
execution of the bond by its agent. 
The surety company with full knowl- 
edge of all the facts did not repudiate 
the act of his agent in executing the 
bond or take the position that it was 
not bound by it. On the contrary, it 
insisted that its agent secure collateral 
security for its undertaking, or failing 
in this, a discharge of the bond in ques- 
tion. Such a stand is utterly incon- 
sistent with any contention that the 
surety company did not recognize that 
it was not bound by the bond executed. 
It is sufficient to say that a ratification 
will be implied from the conduct of the 
person in whose behalf another has as- 
sumed to act, clearly inconsistent with 
any intention other than a purpose to 
adopt such act as his own.” 


Construction of Contractors Bond 


The terms used and the language 
employed in guaranties and other obli- 
gations of sureties must have a reason- 
able interpretation in accordance to 
the intent of the parties as disclosed by 
the instrument read in light of sur- 
rounding circumstances and purpose 
for which it was made. It is unques- 
tionably the well settled rule of law 
that a surety is entitled to a somewhat 
rigid construction of his contract. 
However, before this rule rule is ap- 
plied, his contract is subject to the 


same construction as any other con- 
tract, in order to ascertain and give 
effect to the intent of the parties and 
it is not until this is ascertained that 
its language is to be regarded as strict- 
ly as any reasonable interpretation 
will allow. The case of S. F. Tolton 
Inv. Co. v. Maryland Casualty Co. 
et al., 293 P. 611, deals squarely with 
this theory. The surety executed a 
bond conditioned that the subcontractor 
“shall well and truly pay all and every 
person furnishing material or perform- 
ing labor in and about the construc- 
tion of said roadway all and every su™ 
or sums of money due him, them, or 
any of them, for all such labor and 
materials for which the subcontractor 
is liable.” The plaintiff here on the 
order of the subcontractor gave, food, 
merchandise, groceries and money to 
the laborers on the work. The surety 
raises the defense that the plaintiff’s 
cause of action is no good as against 
them because it does not come within 
the provisions of the bond “as to the 
construction of the roadway.” The Su- 
preme Court of Utah in a concise and 
logical opinion stated the rule of law 
as supported by the great weight of 
authority. 


“The obligation of the bond in ques- 
tion is that the subcontractor shall 
well and truly pay every person fur- 
nishing material or performing labor 
in and about the construction of said 
roadway, for which the subcontractor 
is liable. The question to be decided 
is whether persons furnishing particu- 
lar articles in connection with the con- 
struction of the roadway and within 
the obligation of the bond. The lan- 
guage of the bond clearly imports more 
than payment for the materials and 
labor which go directly into the com- 
pleted work. Its essential representa- 
tion is that all persons furnishing 
labor or materials to the subcontractor 
in connection with the performance of 
the contract shall be paid. And this 
contemplates a performance of the con- 
tract according to customary practices. 
Modern construction work is accom- 
plished largely by the use of machinery 
and mechanical power. It is often nec- 
essary to construct lines of communi- 
cation and to establish camps. These 
and other incidentals go but indirectly 
to the finished job but they are al! 
necessary. When men contract concern- 
ing the labor and materials furnished in 
and about the construction of a par- 
ticular work, it is vain to say that 
they did not mean to include all the 
preliminary and incidental work nec- 
essary to the finished job.” 


Alteration of Contract 


It is now the rule that a material 
alteration without the consent of the 


parties sought to be charged will ex- 
tinguish their liability. A surety is 
bound in the manner and to the extent 
provided in the obligation executed by 
him, and no further. He may stand 
on its terms and any material alter- 
ation of the instrument without his 
consent discharges him. In the case 
of Detroit Fidelity & Surety Co. vy. 
Bushony, 175 N. E. 683, decided by 
the Appellate Court of Indiana, this 
principal of suretyship is tested. The 
bond in question was subject to a num- 
ber of express conditions. It provided 
that the surety should not be liable un- 
less the consideration paid by the ob- 
ligee to the principal should be in cash. 
The contract provided for payment in 
current funds to be made on or about 
the 10th of each month to the extent of 
85 per cent of the value of labor and 
materials incorporated in the work, 
The owner before the date that pay- 
ment became due paid the contractor 
by a conveyance of realty without no- 
tice to the surety and without its 
knowledge or consent. The court held 
that this was such a variance from the 
terms of the contract as to discharge 
the surety. The court further stated: 


“It follows there that the paramount 
question here is not whether or not the 
surety was damaged or prejudiced by 
failure of obligee to conform with the 
requirements of the contract and bond, 
but did the obligee comply with the 
said requirements as the surety has 
set forth and thought proper to qualify 
its liability? This court does not as- 
sume or pretend to say that any vari- 
ance however slight would operate as 
a relase of the surety, but only such 
variations as are material. This brings 
us to the questiton of whether the pre- 
mature payment made by the obligee 
was such a variation as to release the 
surety from the liability? There be- 
ing a total failure is shown by the 
special finding of facts on the part of 
the appellee insured to abide by the 
terms of the building contract secured 
by the said bond in that six days after 
payment of one of the 15 per cent 
specified payments appellee, owner, 
made payment for which credit was 
given of $6,000 when no payment should 
have been made until the 10th of the 
following month we hold therefore for 
the insurer.” 


Rights of Surety 


In the case of Southern Surety Co. v. 
Weaver Bros., 35 S. W. (2d) 255, a 
very interesting question as to the 
rights of the surety was decided. In 
that case the surety executed a bond 
which was conditioned that a said con- 
tractor erect a church building accord- 
ing to the plans and specifications as 
entered into by the contract by the con- 
tractor and the Episcopal Church As- 
sociation. The bond also provided that 
in case of default by the contractor the 
surety should have the option of com- 
pleting the building in accordance with 
the plans and specifications. The con- 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 7 6 3 4 7 2 2 6 9 
Aetna Life, Hartford 3 3 6 3 2 4 ’ | 6 
American Surety, New York 3 | 4 24 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo 10 5 10 | 56 
Columbia Casualty, New York | 9 2 | 48 
Commercial Casualty, Newark.. 8 7 22 
Continental Casualty, Chicago. . . 4 4 4 | 14 
Employers Liability, London | 4 3 3 6 6 6 , a 7 
European General Reinsurance, London 9 6 a | 26 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York. .. 5 5 6 7 6 a 2 5 4 4 4 | 9 | 3 
} | | 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore 2 3 8 | 21 
General Accident, Fire and Life, Perth 6 10 8 8 11 
Globe Indemnity, New York 9 8 8 10 9 10 S 8 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 2 5 6 5 8 6 7 3 4 3 4 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 1 1 ad 
Indemnity Insurance Company of N. A., Phila 10 19 
International Reinsurance, Los Angeles 8 7 27 
Lendon Guarantee & Accident, London 10 9 29 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 8 7 5 8 5 7 9 3 3 7 5 5 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insur., Boston 8 23 
' 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 3 | 31 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark 5 } 30 
Metropolitan Life, New York 2 1 1 | *13 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 5 33 
National Surety, New York. 1 1 1 12 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore v) 10 17 
New York Casualty, New York 10 76 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 5 5 25 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 3 49 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 6 9 7 -| 35 
7 10 | | 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga “ 44 
Prudential Insurance, Newark 6 93 
Royal Indemnity, New York 7 10 ; 16 
Standard Accident, Detroit 7 10 10 10 10 10 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 1 2 2 8 | 1 1 1 18 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 1 2 2 I 1 1 } 1 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans 7 q 8 6 15 
Unite ates Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltin 7 4 2 4 2 4 3 5 5 4 2 
Univ Automobile, Dallas 4 82 
Washington National, Chicago \ 41 
Zarich General Accident & Liability. Zurich 10 1] 9 20 
Percentaze of premiums of 10 leaders to totalin 1931.1 55.7| 63.9| 41.6! 38.7| 51.1} 53.8| 71.8| 60.4] 42.7] 53.7] 91.6] 95.4! 43.5 | 48.8} 54.0/ 33.5 
“a ‘ and parti s y 
tractor defaulted and abandoned the after he exercised it under the very con- the bank against direct loss of money, 


Due notice was given to the 
surety company. The surety company 
assumed the obligation of the contract 
and completed the building according 
plans and specifications to the 
satisfaction of the church. The mate- 
rial men were never paid by the 
faulting contractor and now bring suit 
against the surety company for the pay- 
of material bills incurred by the 
The Court of Civil Ap- 
peals of Texas ruled against the surety 
company and stated clearly: 


contract. 


to the 


de- 


ment 
contractor. 


“When the owner notified the defend- 
ant that the contractor had made de- 
fault it elected to complete the con- 
tract, thereby becoming entitled to all 
the benefits and assuming all responsi- 
bilities. When the defendant reserved 
the right to make this election and 
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ditions which it had previously pre- 
scribed, there was an assignment to it 
by virtue of the existence of the condi- 
tions and the election on the part of 
the defendant to complete the contract 
which had been made between the con- 
tractor and the owner. 





Company Denies Liability on 
Large Bonding Claim 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 13.— The 
American Surety Co. of New York, in 
a brief filed in Federal Court at Cin- 
cinnati, in answer to a suit brought 
by Paul C. Keyes, receiver for the 
National Bank of Kentucky, Louis- 
ville, for $200,000 against that com- 
pany, and varying amounts against 
others, denied its own liability, claim- 
ing that its bond was to indemnify 


or securities, sustained through any 
dishonest act or any employees, or 
through burglary, larceny, etc., and de- 
nies that any such losses were sus- 
tained, or any losses such as covered 
by provisions of the policy. 

Keyes has made an effort to collect 
from the bonding companies losses 
said to have been caused by James B. 
Brown, former president; and Charles 
F. Jones, former vice-president, in il- 
legal or unauthorized transactions. 

Jones and Brown were indicted in 
both the state and Federal Courts, but 
the charges were dismissed on trial, 
in that they were not of a criminal 
nature, and it could not be shown that 
either man had profited in any way 
personally from the acts complained 
of. 








T is not uncommon to hear criticism 

of the “needless” destruction wrought 

by firemen in extinguishing a blaze, 
and both the public at large, and those 
identified with the fire insurance busi- 
ness, have conversationally assailed the 
methods used. 

A factor entering into this impres- 
sion is the number of fire losses in 
which the actual fire damage is but a 
small part of the claim, the balance 
being damage done by water and break- 
age caused by the men. The answer 
often is that without the water the loss 
by fire itself would be much greater; 
and before declaring the fire depart- 
ment guilty of wanton destruction it is 
well to estimate how great would have 
been the direct fire damage had the 
men been more delicate in their treat- 
ment of the premises. I recall one of 
the first industrial fires with which I 
was concerned, in which the firemen 
responding to a night alarm cut their 
way with axes through a new frame 
partition only a dozen feet from an 
open doorway through this partition. 
In the daylight of the following morn- 
ing it looked most censurable, but hav- 
ing in mind the conditions under which 
they were working it probably was 
better to use the axes and get water 


A Night with the Rescue Squad 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 
Local Agent, Cleveland 


on the other side of the framework 
than to send in a surveying party to 
investigate the architecture of the par- 
tition and give the fire several minutes 
more headway. The careful use of 
chemicals and “small hose” is saving 
insurance companies substantial money 
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“1 SEND this in with some 

emotion,” writes Mr. Hale 
in a personal note to the edi- 
tor. “One of the firemen with 
this engine company was 
taken away from a serious fire 
a few nights ago and has just 
passed away. He had been in 
the service 37 years and at the 
very minute of his death the 
gongs were ringing in his en- 
gine house and his company 
rolled out to another alarm. 
The service goes on—and | 
think twice before berating 
ng 


ALANA TTA 








daily; and it is proper to smile at the 
old wheeze that a good fire company 
always has a man go around after the 
blaze is extinguished, to kick out any 
remaining window glass. 

It occurred to me it would be an 
experience of value to a local agent to 
spend some time with a modern fire 
department to observe first hand the 
circumstances under which the men 
work and the nature of fires in their 
incipiency; and this (together with 
some of that boyhood thrill for fire 
engines) has led me to arrange several 
times to substitute for men off duty. 
Certain prerequisites first are attended 
to, such as releasing the city from 
claim in case of injury, and I find my- 
self with Rescue Squad No. 1 which 
shares downtown quarters with an en- 
gine company, an assistant chief of the 
department, and a battalion chief; the 
squad itself being eharged with an- 
swering all fire alarms in the congested 
district and in addition any other res- 
cue work in that territory for both 
human beings and dumb animals. The 
equipment consists of such things as 
life nets, resuscitators, gas masks, 
block and tackle, and a steel cutting 
outfit. The shift is twenty-four hours 
on and twenty-four hours off, with 
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from four to seven alarms to the shift. 
Let’s review my first run, and see what 
consideration was given the insurance 
company’s money. 


The Thrill of the Alarm 


It was about 10:30 P.M. on a Janu- 
ary night, the temperature ten above, 
a thixty-mile northwest wind blowing, 
api a light snow falling. I looked out 
of the engine house windows. The 
downtown section of the city had 
settled itself for the night, with flood- 
lights on the upper stories of the tall 
buildings, a few office windows illumi- 
nated, desultory automobile traffic and 


very few pedestrians. One could 
imagine charwomen starting their 
nightly chores, watchmen punching 


time clocks, policemen walking their 
beats—and fire trucks poised to dash 
through the streets. Our coats, boots, 
mittens, helmets and tools were care- 
fully piled in place on the squad car 
and the men were sitting about with 
their shoes unlaced to facilitate instan- 
taneous removal. On the blackboard 
over the desk were certain chalk marks 
indicating which companies were out 
in other parts of the city. From time 
to time there would be alarms—DING, 
DING, DING—as miles away 
were pulled, and then a soft ting, ting, 


boxes 


ting, as companies reported their re- 
turn to their houses; and one of our 


men would reach up and write, or 
erase, the marks—a constant process 
with the board never cleared. We must 
watch these other companies, because 
if a 


second fire should occur where appa- 


we might have to “move up” 
ratus already was out—a thinning out 
other 
If a box is 


process whereby companies 


“cover” the territory. 
pulled in our territory it will be re- 
corded at the other houses with the 
firm DING, DING, DING, but we will 
get it with a great clamor of gongs lo- 
cated in several parts of the engine 
house. 

So I was looking out over the city 
at half past ten, watching the snow 
swirl past the lights when suddenly 
BONG! BONG! BONG!—a box in our 
district! Men running to their stations 

. . the battalion chief sliding down 
the pole from his office as his driver 
takes the wheel of his car . . . the re- 
sounding explosions of the heavy motors 

. the siren on the outside of the 
engine house warning traffic... a man 
Waving a red in the 
... four pairs of doors silently swing- 
ing open by electricity, and automatic- 
ally closing in exactly forty-five sec- 
onds as the red machines roll over the 
sidewalk with their sirens screaming 


lantern street 
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Most people believe that firemen delight in smashing up 

property they are supposed to save from flames. Under- 

writers and agents often complain, justifiably, of the 

terrific losses from water damage. One agent, however, 

the author of this article—made a personal investigation 
and reports a different story. 
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and their bells ringing . . . men strug- 
gling into coats and boots in the raw 
night air ... drivers pushing the heavy 
levers into high gear .. . traffic officers 
clearing intersections . . . people turn- 
ing to look, down the street one behind 
the other, faster and faster, block after 
block; and through the darkness of the 
night the distant sound of other bells, 
other sirens, as other companies ride 
down other streets converging upon 
the same box—and there’s the fire! 

Amidst the confusion and noises, 
searchlights, ponderous equipment 
coming in from all directions, police 
cars, and a gathering crowd, we had 
pulled up in front of a burning tene- 
ment from the second story of which 
belched smoke which was pierced by 
tongues of flame. Obviously the fire 
already had gained considerable head- 
way. While officers gave directions to 
their men, pumper crews hooked onto 
hydrants and adjusted their valves, 
ladder men unlimbered their exten- 
sions, and the squad lieutenant and 
four men went up the front stairs while 
the captain and myself went up the 
rear stairs, reached the second floor, 
and started searching from room to 
room, opening windows—not smashing 
them, but unlocking them and strug- 
gling with them and opening them—to 
ventilate the place for the hose crews; 
and we looked for people. The hot air 
brought perspiration to my face, the 
biting smoke made my eyelids cringe, 
I caught jerky breaths, coughed, and 
gagged. A sharp crackling could be 
heard in a hallway where a dull red 
glow lighted up the smoke. We shielded 
our faces with our arms as we ducked 
past the flames breaking out from the 
wall, stumbled over furniture, shuffled 
about, called out to anyone who might 
yet be in the building, and gagged un- 
til with tears streaming down my face 
I worked my way to an open window 
and lay across the sill and choked and 
spit and blew my nose. Back again to 
the captain, trudging from room to 
room, feeling in chairs, under beds— 
what? a man fully clothed in overcoat 
and cap, lying limp upon a bed; intoxi- 
cated! The captain had him over his 
shoulder and we started working our 
way back. 

Hose lines had appeared at the win- 





dows, with men who looked first and 
then opened nozzles, then closed nozzles 
and looked again; men springing at the 
burning wall and opening it up with 
axes, then dropping back to launch an- 
other blow; then the nozzles again, and 
all to the accompaniment of the hissing 
and popping of cold water on hot wood 
—cool headed, intelligent, deliberate. 
~ = 7 

Two days later I walked over to the 
tenement house. At the front door 
were a dozen business cards of jobbing 
contractors, and one from an “adjuster 
for the assured.” Out in the yard were 
piles of plaster and partly burned wood 
and bedding and some pieces of furni- 
ture. The back door was open and I 
went up the same stairs: how much 
wider and easier they seemed. I went 
through the several rooms we had been 
in; the debris in the hall, one wall of 
which was ripped open for a consider- 
able distance; leaned out the same win- 
dow; looked at the bed from which we 
had taken ‘the man. How differently 
it all looked by daylight, how much 
easier to deal with. 

There are two lessons in this for 
those of us in the agency business. The 
first is to explain this necessary dam- 
age to those assureds who are content 
with low insurance to value, who say 
“the firemen will put it out.” A few 
full-sized fire hoses under 150 pounds 
pressure, directed at your customer’s 
grand piano and overstuffed furniture 
or at a stock of goods, even though 
carefully handled, is just naturally 
going to be suggestive of the bull in 
the china shop; and water running 
down from the story above is just as 
wet on the lower floor as it is on the 
upper. It is not at all surprising that 
the actual fire damage is often a small 
part of the bill, and our customers 
should understand that. The other 
lesson is to be slow to criticise the work 
of a conscientious fire department, for 
even an occasional instance of poor 
judgment may be condoned by reason 
of the handicaps under which they 
work. They are our allies; and it will 
pay us to encourage them, assist their 
prevention efforts, help them get the 
equipment they need, and co-operate 
with them in the perpetual crusade 
against arson. 












F red P. McKenzie 


has become associated with the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust in New 
York City in the capacity of assistant 
secretary and will develop the life in- 
surance trust business department of 
that institution. Mr. McKenzie was 
formerly assistant trust officer of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust of New 
York and prior to that connection 
was executive secretary of the Life 





































Underwriters Association of New 
York City. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1924 and has been 
closely identified with the life insur- 
ance fraternity during the major 
proportion of his business career. 


* x 7 


Mss Irma Augusta Koeppe 


daughter of Arthur J. 
sistant actuary of Union Central, 


Koeppe, as- 


r ‘cently became the bride of Clyde 
W. Ferguson, assistant editor .of 
Union Central’s “Agency Bulletin.” 
The wedding which occurred June 7, 
was attended by several hundred 
guests among whom was a large 
Union Central delegation from Cit- 
c:nnati. These included Dr. and Mrs. 
William Muhlberg, Actuary and Mrs. 
E. E. Hardcastle, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies and Mrs. Mark 
S. Trueblood, and Assistant Superin 
tendent of Agencies and Mrs. Wen 
dell S. Hanselman. 


* * = 


A representative 
and able group of insurance execu 
tives will serve as officers of the 
American Institute of Actuaries dur- 


ing the next fiscal year. Franklin B. 
Mead, executive vice-president of the 
Lincoln National Life, is president: 
T. A. Phillips, president of the 
Minnesota Mutual, and Wendell P. 
Coler, American Central vice-presi 
Wilbur M 
Johnson, vice-president of the Central 
Life of Illinois, is treasurer and E. 


dent, are vice-presidents ; 


G. Fassel, assistant actuary of the 
Northwestern Mutual, is secretary. 
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ACTS 


N LIFE INSURANCE 


OTOR cars and the radio were re- 
M sponsible for our last period of 
prosperity. But what possible develop- 
ments can be expected to bring about 
a new era of mass prosperity? In 
Collier’s for June 18, John T. Flynn 
quotes a “Western banker” as saying 
that he could see no indications of any 
developments 


Pacts AND CO 3K 


Heads Actuarial Group 


important mechanical 
which might again set the wheels of in- 
dustry aturning. And the author, in 
a thought provoking article, goes ahead 
| to demonstrate that the banker, nor 
any other layman, would see any such 
indications. Modern industry moves on 
rollers supplied by the laboratories and 
often enough the scientist himself does 
not know from one day until another 
what innovation may be forthcoming. 


« ® * 


Y way of illustrating the statement 
that scientific developments never 
travel in a straight line, Mr. Flynn told 
how some very useful results were ob- 
tained quite through accident. One in- 
stance concerned the new lacquers now 
used for finishing automobiles quickly 
and cheaply. Only a few years ago it 
took about seventeen days to rub and 
| re-rub, varnish and re-varnish to a 
state of perfection now attained with- 
in a single hour. The quick-drying 
process came about by combining two 
war products for which peace time ap- 
| peared to offer no market. Smokeless 
\llan D. Wallis. also of | powder was found to be a satisfactory 
the Equitable, was elected first vice- | base for a quick-drying finish but only 
| with the proper solvent. Butanol, a 
chemical by-product of acetone—an- 
other chemical in great demand during 
the war—was found to be the perfect 
solvent for the smokeless powder and 
so was developed the greatest single 
contribution to the 
perity. 





Franklin B. Mead 








Ccecus E. Ott 
Equitable Society representative in 
Philadelphia, was elec‘ed president of 
the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters at the annual meeting 
held in the Bellevue-Stratford last 
Thursday 


president. 


post-war pros- 


R. FLYNN expects that develop- 
ments in housing and air con- 
| ditioning for private homes will be the 
industry to supersede the automobile 
as a factor in our naticnal prosperity. 
Year around made-to-order weather, 
he thinks, may shortly be as common as 
| the radio is today and with wider flung 
trade possibilities. Past developments 
were achieved by pioneering scientists; 
| today there are more than 15,000 work- 
ing in 1000 well-equipped laboratories. 
studying the problem of industrial 
progress. Out of this effort will come 
the prosperity of tomorrow—and the 
prospects of tomorrow. 





Geo. E. Ott, Philadelphia 
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New England Mutual’s | MA Y LIFE PRODUCTION 


New Annuity Contracts 


Retirement Annuity Offers 
Three Methods of 
Settlement 


The retirement 
contract just announced by 
the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is 
especially attractive to ap- 
plicants who wish to create a 
guaranteed retirement _in- 
come for old age rather than 
to provide an insurance fund 
for a beneficiary. The an- 
nual premiums build up a 
reserve which provides a life 
annuity beginning at a se- 
lected retirement age, the 
premiums being payable un- 
til that time. 

The annuity benefit under 
optional settlements, provides 
for a life annuity, without 


annuity 


refund if the death of the 
annuitant occurs after the 
due date of the first annual 


payment. Three alternative 
methods of settlement at the 
date the income becomes ef- 
fective are also provided, 
They are as follows: 

a. A life annuity payable 


during the life of the an- 
nuitant without any refund 
in the event of death after 


the due date of the first an- 
nuity payment. 

b. A refund life annuity 
payable during the life of 
the annuitant. In the event 
of the death of the annuitant 
after the due date of the first 
annuity payment but before 


he receives monthly pay- 
ments equivalent to the 
amount applied to the pur- 


chase of such annuity, the 
company will continue the 
payments to the beneficiary 
until the sum of all pay- 
ments to the insured and 
beneficiary equals the net 
cash value at the due date 
of the first annuity payment, 
applied to the purchase of 
this annuity. 

ce. A life annuity with in- 
stallments guaranteed for 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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division manager 


DROPS 22.5 PER CENT 


New YorK, June 13.— 
New life insurance produc- 
tion last month was 22.5 per 
cent less than in May a year 
ago. For the first five 
months of this year, the ag- 
gregate volume was 12.1 per 
cent less than in the corre- 
sponding period in 1931. 

These facts are shown by 
a statement forwarded today 
by The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department 
of Commerce for official use. 
The report aggregates th: 
figures—exclusive of reviv- 
als, increases and dividend 
additions—of 44 member 
companies having in force 82 


per cent of the total in- 
surance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve 
companies. 

For May, the total new 
business of all classes writ- 


ten by the 44 companies was 
$760,127,000 against 
346,000 during May « 

a decrease of 22. 


S9R0_- 
f 1931 


ner 
pel 


New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $488,057,- 
000 against $672,208,000 
decrease of 27.4 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance amount- 
ed to against 
$236,293,000—a decrease of 
5.6 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $49,114,000 against 
$71,.845,000—a decrease of 
31.6 per cent. 

For the five-month period, 
the total new f 


cent. 





a 


business of 
these companies was $4,249,- 
688,000 this against 
$4.833.485.000 year—a 
decrease of 12.1 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,794,041,000 
3 277,597,000 — a 


cent. 


year 


last 


against $ 
decrease of 14.8 pe! 
Industria] insurance 
amounted to $1,149,033.000 
$1,141,105,000 — an 


ncrease of 0.7 of 1 


against 
per cent. 
Group insurance amounted 

$306,614,000 against $414,- 
783,000—a decrease of 26.1 


per cent. 








Guardian Life Appoints 
Paugh Division Manager 


Will Supervise Western Ohio 
Territory with Head- 
quarters in Columbus 


Vice-President James A 
McLain of The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica announces the appoint- 
ment of Ben F. Paugh as di- 
vision manager for western 
Ohio, effective from June 1. 


This appointment marks the 
second step in The Guardian’s 


program of more intensive 


developrient of the Ohio ter- 
ritory, the creation of its first 
division, 


that for eastern 
Ohio, having been announced 
last month. N. R. Smith, Jr.., 
formerly manager at Akron, 
was promoted to the post of 
for eastern 


New Dividend Scaie 


Effective July 1, the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company will put into effect 
a new dividend scale. The 
hief points of interest are 
as follows: 

1. The new scale will show 
profits somewhat less than 
those under the scale now in 
effect. Considering the divi- 
dends over the first twenty- 


| 


the decrease Wli 


cent to 


year period, 
range from 3.5 
6.6 per cent. 

2. The 
tinue to 


the end 


per 
company will con- 
allow dividends at 
the first policy 
vear. 
The interest rate on 
monies left on deposit wil! 


tinue at 4.9 








Ohio on May 1, retaining his 


headquarters in Akron and 
continuing in charge of the 
Guardian’s agency in that 


city. 


NDUSTRIAL 


| Philadelphia Life 
Issues New Policy 


Double Protection Offered 
Preferred Risks for 
Twenty Years 


The Philadelphia Life In- 
surance Company announces 
the issue of the “Preferred 
Risk Adjustment Policy.” 
This policy will provide in- 
surance for the full face 
amount for twenty years 
from due date. After twen- 
ty years, the face amount of 
insurance will be reduced 
one-half and the premiums 
will be reduced to the 
amounts stated in the table. 
The owner of the policy has 
two conversion privileges. 

Option 1. At the end of 
ten years the owner has the 
option, at a_ slightly in- 
creased rate of premium 
quoted, of converting the pol- 
icy into a Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life insurance for 
its original face amount, and 


this amount and premium 
will thereafter remain level 
for life. 


Option 2. At the end of 
twenty years the owner has 
the option, at the increased 
rate of premium quoted, of 
converting the policy into 
Preferred Risk Ordinary 
Life insurance for its origi- 


nal face amount, and this 
amount and premium will 
thereafter remain level for 
life. 


This policy is issued only 
to preferred risks. The mini- 
mum amount of insurance 
issued is $5,000 and the 
maximum is $100,000, ages 
15 to 55 inclusive. Disability 
benefits will be granted if 
desired and the income bene- 
fit will remain level at $5 
per month per $1,000 of 
the’ original face amount 
throughout the duration of 
this benefit. Accidental death 
benefit will be granted for 
one-half the original face 
amount of the policy and 
will continue level at this 
amount throughout the dura- 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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President Laird on 


Medical Problems 





Stresses Importance of Ex- 
aminers in Address at 


West Baden 





The medical director must 
combine scientific training 
with business judgment and 
select from the advances of 
his profession those things 
which can be profitably ap- 
plied to the business of life 
insurance, declared John M. 
Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General Life 
and president of the Ameri- 
ean Life Convention, at the 
meeting of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the A. L.C. in West 
Baden Springs, Ind., last 
week. 

Mr. Laird discussed the 
baffling problem of suicide, a 
problem for which he sees no 
solution except eternal vig- 
ilance on the part of the 
medical director. Especial 
stress was laid upon the 
growing responsibilities of 
the medical director and the 
examining physician by the 


speaker. Concerning the lat- | 


ter, he said: 

“The company examiner is 
the connecting link between 
the corporation and the man 
seeking insurance. His posi- 
tion is one of peculiar diffi- 
culty. He makes his living in 
the community where the ap- 
plicant resides and naturally 
would like to see the man 
obtain the insurance protec- 
tion his family needs. He is 
usually on friendly terms 
with the agent and knows 
that if he reports a serious 
impairment it will probably 
deprive the agent of a sub- 
stantial commission. All hon- 
or to the examiner who has 
sufficient character and tact 





to retain his _ professional 
standing in his own com-| 





Medical Section Officers 

New Chairman—Dr. H. 
W. Dingman, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director, 
Continental Assurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-Chairman — Dr. 
John R. Neal, medical di- 
rector, Abraham Lincoln 
Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Secretary—Dr. Martin I. 
Olsen, vice-president and 
medical director, Central 
Life Assurance Society, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 











munity, and at the same time 


always play fair with the in- | 


surance company! 

“The successful medical di- 
rector not only properly ap- 
praises each risk but also 
secures the confidence and 





cooperation of the field force. | 
In interviews, correspondence | 


and agency meetings he 
shows a readiness to listen to 
the other man’s viewpoint. 
If right, he has the courage 
to maintain his position tact- 
fully and patiently with lay- 
men who do not understand 
medical terms. 
hand, he is open-minded and 
ready to reconsider any case 
in the light of new informa- 
tion and, if facts justify it, 
change an original decision.” 





Dr. H. W. Dingman 





Life, Houston, Texas, 


as follows: 


matter. 


pense of handling. 





Stockholders Approve San Jacinto Deal 


President E. P. Greenwood, of the Great Southern 
reports final 
deal to take over the San Jacinto Life, in a telegram 
to THE SPECTATOR dated June 14. The message reads 


“Deal with San Jacinto Life confirmed by stock- 
holders and directors today, which concludes whole 
Not many details to report as there was no 
purchase price involved, no money paid or promised; 
just a workout deal providing for a proration of 
profits arising from the business after deducting ex- 
San Jacinto Life, has transferred 
to Great Southern, acceptable assets equal to its pol- 
ley Mabilities. No real estate involved or transferred, 
San Jacinto Life stockholders retaining its capital 
assets to be liquidated by themselves.” 


action on the 





On the other | 




















What a Father Did 
for His Daughter 


When she was 25 years old he bought for her 
a single-premium life annuity of $1000 a year 
payable $500 semi-annually. 


That was over 43 years ago. In all she has 
received $43,500; and the New York Life will, 
of course, continue to send her a check for 
$500 every six months as long as she lives. 





She is almost 69 years old, a widow. Can you 
think of any other gift her father could have 
made her that would have been so enduring, so 
helpful to her, so thoroughly significent of his 
desire to make her life financially safe? 


He had protected her whether he lived or not, 
whether she married or not and (if she mar- 
ried) whether her husband should prosper or 
fail or leave her unprovided for in event of his 
death. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Walter E. Barton 


Scores T wisters 


President of New York 
Ass’n Urges Action 
Against Growing Evil 





Walter E. Barton, of the 
Cc. B. Knight Agency of the 
Union Central Life, in New 
York, was elected president 
of the local life under- 
writers’ association at a 
meeting held on Tuesday of 





this week and in his inaugu- | 
| Dorr, Equitable; third vice- 


ral address he warned his 
associates that the time has 


come for concerted action 


against unethical selling | 


practices, especially the 
“twisting” evil, which he de- 
scribed as being “worse than 
ever.” 

The election meeting was 
conducted by retiring Presi- 
dent Clancy Connell, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life General 


Agent and in addition to the | 


election routine the meeting 
was featured by the presi- 
dent’s report and that of 
Secretary - Treasurer James 
P. Graham, Jr., Aetna Life. 


Other officers and the ex- | 


ecutive committee of the as- 
sociation are as follows: 


Fraser, Connecticut Mutual; 
second vice-president, Glenn 








Leroy L. Adams 
Funeral services were held 
in Kansas City, Mo., June 


10, for Leroy L. Adams, for- | 


mer president of the Senti- 
nel Life Insurance Company 
of Kansas City and prior to 
that manager of a branch 
office in St. Louis for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Adams died from a 
heart attack at his home in 


Blue Springs, a suburb of 
Kansas City, on June 8. He 
was 57 years old and had 


been ill for several months. 


He was a native of Kansas | 
City and for seventeen years | 


served in various capacities 
in the Metropolitan’s branch 
office in that city. In 1926 
he was made a branch office 
manager in St. Louis and in 
1929 he returned to Kansas 
City to become president of 
the Sentinel Life. He retired 
from that position six 
months ago. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons and a 
daughter. 
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| president, 





Walter E. Barton 


Ben Hyde, 


Penn 


| Mutual; secretary-treasurer, 


James P. 
| Aetna Life. 


Graham, 


JT, 


J. S. Myrick Develops 
Specific Sales Plans 





Principal Life Needs Cov- 
ered in Series of 
Nine Talks 





After analyzing hundreds 





of successful sales plans both 
| inside and outside of its or- 
| ganization, the Julian S. My- 
| rick agency of the Mutual 
| Life, under the direction of 
| William S. Verplanck, asso- 
| ciate manager, has evolved 
| nine specific sales plans, cov- 
ering nine specific needs for 
life insurance, that are being 


| widely hailed as filling a 
| long felt want. 
| According to Mr. Ver- 


planck, much of the prepara- 





15 


tory work he and his asso- 
ciates performed, was de- 
bunking and eliminating use- 
less verbiage so that the 
plans as offered to agents 
are concise, brief and telling. 
The Myrick agency men have 
been given four of the plans 
at separate meetings and 
have responded enthusiastic- 
ally. Outside agents who 
ask for assistance are being 
furnished a specific plan cov- 
ering the case for which help 
has been requested. 

The talks are complete 
from approach to closing and 
cover, estate building, clean- 
up fund, partnership, corpo- 
ration, education, family in- 
come, retirement plans, 
charitable bequests and in- 
surance on children. 

Four of the sales talks 
have been presented. 








| mon. 


First vice-president. J. M. | 
They keep on going around but never 
get any further than they were when 


te 


they started. 


Let the dervish whirl! 


ride! 


But it means lost money to the salesman 
when he doesn’t plan and set a definite 


goal for himself. 




















Che Prudential 


Jusurance Companp of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


"ROUND and ’ROUND | 


Whirling dervishes, six-day bicycle racers and 
some salesmen of life insurance have a lot in com- 


Let the bikers 
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Looking Forward! 


~~ & 






A few months ago President M. A. Linton 
of the Provident Mutual delivered an address 
on the subject of “Looking Forward to the 
Turn in Business.” So many requests have 








beeri received for copies of the address and so 





many invitations to deliver it in various sec- 
tions of the country, that it was printed in 
booklet form. 








Already three printings have been exhausted, 
and the booklet is in constant demand from the 
Provident Mutual field force. A compliment- 
ary copy will be sent you on request. Address 
Advertising Section, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 








vania, and please mention this paper. 


Provident ‘Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


‘Founded 1865 
























A Strong, Permanent, 
Conservative Old 


Line Company 


Has Valuable Territory Open in 


Ohio 
Maryland 
West Virginia 
Virginis 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Georgia 

Mississippi 


Kentucky 


CONTRACT — Liberal 


Commissions, Bonus, Expense 


Allowance, and long term Renewals. 


A Money-Making Opportunity 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
















































Bermuda in August 


A Convention trip to Bermuda this August 
is the reward offered for outstanding produc- 


tion before August first. 





General Agents find our Convention trips 


of great help in building new organization. 





We have a few General Agency openings in 
the Middle West. Can you qualify? 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 
Efficiency 


by Walter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur 
ance salesmanship Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the _ prospect's 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





The Spirit 
of Life 
Underwriting 
by Walter Clug 


In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “‘the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business."’ 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





ee examination. 


questions and 
Cc iL UV. 


C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of 
answers to the June, 1 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $16. 

















ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 
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New Orleans Agency 
Wins President’s Cup 





| 
Macfarlane Organization | 


Leads Pan-American 
Fourth Year 


The New Orleans agency 
of the Pan-American Life, 
under the management of | 
Miss B. B. Macfarlane, | 
Louisiana supervisor, has 
been judged winner of the 
1932 annual President’s 
Month contest of the com- 
pany, according to word 
from Ted M. Simmons, man- 
ager of United States agen- 
cies of the Pan-American. 
The New Orleans agency won 
out after a hard fought 
battle with the Pennsylvania 
Underwriters Agency of 
Pittsburgh, and was 
awarded the sterling silver 
President’s Cup, the fourth 
won in as many years. 

Individual winners in the 
contest were, in paid volume, 
John T. Leonhard of the 
New Orleans Agency, Gen- 
eral Agent L. S. Brown of 
the Pennsylvania Underwrit- 
ers and B. P. Autrey of the 
Birmingham Agency. 


Former Commander Joins 
Lincoln National 

The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., announces the 
appointment of Frederick V. 
McNair as general] agent in 
Washington, D. C., with of- 
fices at 808 American Se- 
curity Building. 

Mr. McNair has had a num- 
ber of years of life insurance 
experience and has an excel- 
lent record. Previous to his 
entry into the life insurance 
business he was for 32 years 
an officer of the United States 
Navy. Upon his retirement 
he held the post of Com- 
mander. 





University Increases Group 
Life Coverage 


Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, pres- 
ent of Boston University, 
announces that members of 
the faculty, administrative 
officers, and other employees 
are now protected by ap- 
proximately $1,100,000 of 
group life insurance through 
a change in the insurance 
plan underwritten by the 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. This change has 
resulted in an addition of 
$600,000 of insurance. 
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GUARANTEED 
COST 
and 
PARTICIPATING 
CONTRACTS 
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Company fort Wayne, Indiana 














State Life Leader 
The Arthur J. Hill Cali- 


fornia agency of the State The 


tire United States for May NwNL TRADITION 
of SECURITY 


production, with one of the 
biggest month’s records Cali- 
fornia has made this year 
and an increase of more 
than 35 per cent over April, 
which was also a big month. 








Additional Life News on 
Pages 36 and 37 





Recognizing that its obligations must be 
met with the certainty of the sunrise, 
Northwestern National’s chief aim has al- 
ways been to provide absolute security for 
its policyholders. Never has this been lost 
sight of, nor has anything ever been per- 
mitted to assume greater importance. 











Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
a synonym for 

Quality and 


Excellence in 


Strict adherence to sound underwriting, 
investment, and sales practices and to con- 
servative general business principles has en- 
abled NwNL always to maintain its position 
of impregnable stability, through good years 
and lean. The fact that NwNL closed 1931 
with no bond, in its long list of bond hold- 
ings, in default as to principal or interest, 
is typical of the results attained by its care- 
ful, experienced management in every de- 
partment of the business. 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


NwNL tradition, placing security above all 
other considerations, and the continuity of 
the management which has carried on and 
perfected this tradition, give definite assur- 
ance that regardless of times and conditions, 
NwNL will never compromise security. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield 
Massachusetts 
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REINSURANCE 


IN TIMES OF HEAVY DEMAND 
—FOR COVERAGE—FOR CLAIMS 

BOTH UNDERWRITER AND CLAIM 

DEPARTMENT LOOK TO REINSUR- 


ANCE. 


PREPAREDNESS—FOR CASUALTY 
COMPANIES—TREATIES WITH 


EMPLOYERS 
KANSAS CITY REINSU RANCE 


NEW YORK 


mania CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 
E. G. TRIMBLE, PRESIDENT 
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o-day’s Opportunity 


Insurance Agents Should Seek New Markets 


In These Days of Business Reorganization; 


Rise of Rental Value and U. & O. Covers 


VERY 


and 


fire insurance company, 
one of their agents, 

are today trying to discover what 
is the market for insurance protection 
reorganiza- 


every 


in these days of business 
tion. 

Not many generations back, the word 
“insurance,” to more than 95 per cent 
of the meant a 
policy covering the sound value in a 


world’s population, 


building and its contents against the 
risk of fire. 
the high seas, there was no other or- 
effort to insurance 
protection, nor were any other values 
those in 
ma- 


Except marine policies on 


ganized provide 
insurable, except 
household furniture, 
chinery, and stocks of merchandise. 
Like men in other lines of business, 
we are prone to consider that we have 
our full 
the insuring public if 


considered 
buildings, 


done duty by ourselves and 
volume of 
shows a_ steady 


When ou: 


our 
business transacted 
increase from year to year. 
volume of business decreases, we 
charge the decrease to general economic 
conditions, without sufficiently analyz- 
methods. In 
comparatively the 
assured protected by insurance against 
all of the perils which are insurable 
and upon all of the property and all of 
the activities, the destruction or im- 
pairment of which, by insurable perils, 
will cause the assured financial loss. 


marketing 
few 


ing our own 
instances is 


By LAURENCE E. FALLS 


Vice-President, American Insurance Co. 


The last years have witnessed 
a steady decline in the value of im- 
real property, and in 
the volume and value of stocks of 
merchandise, and there has 
corresponding reduction in the amount 


two 
provements to 
been a 


of premiums under policies protecting 
these values. There has been a sharp 
reduction in the amount of revenue de- 
from holdings in 


rived by investors 





Laurence E. Falls 


common stocks. While there have 
been some reductions in the rental paid 
for building occupancy, in the main, 
the return from imvestments in rent- 
able properties, and the income derived 
from first mortgages, has been more 
dependable than almost any other class 
paying a like return. 
Estates and other owners of rented 
properties are, therefore, more than 
ever interested in protecting this in- 
come against fire, windstorm, and ex- 
plosion perils. The comparatively few 
agents of stock fire insurance com- 
panies who have realized this situation, 
have accomplished astonishing results 
in the numbers of rental value policies 
sold. Very recently, one agency mailed 
with each renewal policy on dwellings, 
quotation of the cost of rent or rentai 
value insurance on each property, and 
within sixty days thereafter, actually 
sold 90 per cent of the policies on 
which quotations had been made. Re- 
sults of 50 per cent of sales to pros- 
are becoming quite 


of investment 


solicited, 
common, 

The numbers of manufacturing and 
mercantile making a net 
profit above all charges for expenses 
are not so numerous today as two 
years ago; but there are still some 
hundreds of thousands of such assured 
whose businesses are today producing! 
(Concluded on pagé 34) 


pects 


operators 
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in 
lhere’s a difference in 


INSURANCE POLICIES 


but how can the value be determined? » Price 
for the most part is standardized. Certain rates hold 
for certain specified protections. Then the value to 
the prospective policyholder must lie in the quality 
and service of the protection that is offered him. 
» This resolves itself first, into the reputation of the 
local agent who will negotiate the insurance and 
next, the reputation of the company which will 
furnish the protection. » Agents of “The Home of 
New York” can build a local as well as a company 
reputation. The highly developed loss and engi- 
neering services in conjunction with the established 
financial standing of the company offer an unex- 
celled quality of protection. » It is an agency asset 


to represent “The Home” a company which has 





served the public well for over seventy-nine years. 


THE HOME <omeany NEW YORK 
59 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ORGANIZED 1853 


Strength «» Reputation «» Service 


—— 
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Who Votes thé Rates? 


How Agents and Owners Can Reduce 
the Cost of Automobile Insurance 


By AMBROSE RYDER 


Great American Indemnity Company 























UTOMOBILE Casuaity rates are Going back t tabi N 2. aga 
calculated from data sub- will be observed that three persons ir 
mitted by the companies on the last bracket ars esponsible for 
Ss sts and expenses. The actua! almost as much total loss as 550 peopl 
alculations are made by actuaries and in the $100 bracket. These three pe t 
underwriters and the rates are finall) had as much voting power as ( 
ted by company members of rating people who average n $106 ss 
jrea ct to the supervision of Furthermore, they ual the voting 
a State Insurance Depar wer of about 1900 people ave the agents will get together and 
r ! sses. In r ting ut just ome questionable risk 
each hundred risks placed with 
au mpanies, they can probably 
NO. 1—Table of Relative Voting Power for Automobile Public Liability Rates ‘ tes Dy at least 10 per 
; es . Santina conmeiitten enuens 
in an Average City ~ “a —— 
SS a a oht 
Type of Automobile Owner Relative Number of Votes i on ea : Roy: ‘ pe <i 
Owner who had no accidents 1 vote. rer a sl a 
Owner who had an accident costing $100. 5 votes. : — 
Owner who had accidents costing $1,000 50 votes. tne Sa wondertiu rtunity 
Owner who had accidents costing $10,000 500 votes. gents and automobile owners 
Althoug! he actua asting f the three sons ad $1 ss r selection of risks 
a ts tor rates 1s ne Dy nsuran each would produce an average ss st autor t ueners an ¢ perat 
men, the real voting is ne by aut f $15.60 per person instead of $18.60 the mpanies and their agents 
t wners. They are the men wh nd this same averags uld be accom- re effective y work and als 
termine tne leve f rates to be plished f approximately 190% acai- re ellr I f ambulance chas- 
harged for their own territory. Each tional persons with n sses uld ng. If the automobile owners who sit 
mobile wner wr carries nsur- Mave been aaded t the 9500 persons uries realize that they are v 
nce has at least one vote but the vot- who had n sses. f ugher auton le rates every time 
g power is very unbalanced, as will If auton ef vholders and local tt rote 
ted from table No. 1 of approxi- agents want to know how they can t I 
ate votes. nost effective in reducing automobile | ” 
In other words, yne automobile ates, they should begin working 7 hz 
ener who has a $10,000 loss has the automobile owners who cast the uture automobile rates rest almost 
igh votes to outweigh five hundred most votes for high rates, i.e., the bad ly wit roups of people ir 
ther automobile owners who had no risks. The insurance agent who mere- eac resp rritory: (a) the 
sses whatever during a year’s time. vy adds ten or twenty more good risks agents companies and (b) 
It doesn’t seem fair that the good auto- to his total volume of business is not the aut rs. The insurance 
bile assureds who have no losses ringing about much reduction in compan ely the custodians 
should be outvoted five hundred to one future automobile rates. What counts f fund from all policyhold- 
y the bad risk that has a $10,000 most is to eliminate the few risks that ers te sses of the few plus 
ss. Nevertheless that is the situation are most apt to show a high loss. necessa and taxes. 


as it exists today. 
Suppose, for example, the Bureau 
mpanies had ten thousand automobile yo 
policyholders in a given city, and as- a 
that these ten thousand policy- 
holders had an annuai accident record 
in accordance with table No. 2. 
The average would 
$18.60 per automobile policyholder per 
year. The average rate would have to 3S 
be slightly in excess of $30, after add- - 
ing on taxes, Home Office expenses, 
claims expenses, field expenses and pro- 


duction costs. 


2—Table of 


sume 
No. of Policyholders 
9.500 
350 
100 


loss cost be 


Total 10,000 
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Approximate Public Liability 


0 

100 
500 
1,000 
3,000 
10,000 





Losses 
Thousand Automobile Policyholders 


in One Year for Ten 


Average Loss Per 
Policy holder 


Tetal Less 
0 

$35,000 
50,000 
35.000 
36,000 
30,000 





Tetal $186,000 
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INSURANCE AS AN AID TO NA TIONAEC 


RECOVERY 


N a recent discussion of the functions 

of fire, casualty and surety branches 

of the insurance business, Dr. Julius 
Klein, assistant secretary of commerce, 
suggested that every property owner, 
whether an individual or a firm, ought 
to insure against every hazard which 
might threaten the stability of the 
financial structure. Doctor Klein said 
that the well-established insurance 
companies have been not only an essen- 
tial factor in the extension of credit 
during the present depression, but 
have contributed in no small manner 
toward insuring the stability of almost 
every other form of American enter- 
prise, Insurance not only is an essen- 
tial factor in the extension of credit on 
a sound safe basis, but through invest- 
ment in productive enterprises, it plays 
a large part in promoting economic 
progress. A dollar invested with a 
sound insurance company, is a dollar 
that is given a chance to do its bit in 
bringing about a national business re- 
covery. Under the blasts of the storm 
which has been beating down on our 
economic world, the soundly operated, 
well-established insurance companies 
have .stood like a rock, not only meet- 
ing their obligations with 100 cents on 
the dollar, mitigating the effects of 
losses of life and property but con- 
tributing toward insuring the stability 
of almost every other form of Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

Dr. Klein advised policyholders to 
read their insurance contracts very 
carefully and if in doubt as to their 
meaning, to consult their agents. 

The payment of over $448,000,000 by 
stock, surety and casualty companies 
last year in the settlement of claims 
surely is conclusive proof of Dr. Klein’s 
statement that insurance companies 
have contributed in no small manner tw 
insuring the stability of almost every 
other form of American enterprise. 

During the period of readjustment 
through which our country has been 
passing, there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of defalcations 
reported by all lines of American in- 
dustry and finance where the amount 
of the shortage has been far in excess 
of the amount of fidelity suretyship 
carried. The question has often been 
asked as to whether or not the moral 
fibre of employees has been affected 
by the orgy of speculation which pre- 
ceded the present depression. While 


Special Lines 


surety companies may proclaim faith 
in the honesty of employees as evi- 
denced by the many thousands of fidel- 
ity bonds issued each year guarantee- 
ing the honesty of officers and em- 
ployees the records of the companies 
indicate that there has been a marked 
increase in the number of claims. 
Surety companies paid last year over 
$23,000,000 on dishonesty losses and it 
is conservatively estimated that this 
large sum is only about 10 per cent 
of the nation’s crime bill due to dis- 
honesty. 

Without the prompt settlement of 
the dishonesty losses on fidelity bonds 
issued by surety companies, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the financial 
stability of many mercantile concerns 
and financial institutions would have 
been seriously weakened and in many 
cases even bankruptcy would have oc- 
curred. 

The facts of a few of the claim cases 
handled by us during the past year 
which are given below substantially 
corroborate the contention that fidelity 
suretyship is absolutely essential in 
the transaction of any business. 

An assistant cashier of a bank em- 
bezzled $108,000 worth of bonds left 
with the bank for safekeeping by a cus- 
tomer in a vain attempt to protect a 
speculative account of $7,000. The em- 
bezzler had served the bank for eight 
years, and, after this theft, resigned to 
go into the importing business. The 
embezzler admitted that he was re- 
peatedly called up for more margin to 
protect his account, and that he took 
the $1,000 bonds, ten at a time, in a 
vain effort to salvage something from 
the wreckage; but that despite his 
gamble, he lost the entire sum. The 
disappearance of the bonds was not 








In this article Mr. Neptune 
points out, by the quotation 
of actual cases, how fidelity 
suretyship has upheld the 
stability of many financial and 
mercantile establishments in 
these times when defalcation 
and dishonesty are naturally 
prevalent. The popularforms of 
coverage are briefly described. 














By R. L. NEPTUNE 


Production Manager, 
American Surety Co. 


discovered until their owner applied to 
the bank for their custody. When they 
could not be found, the embezzler was 
reached by telephone and asked to come 
to the bank’s office. There he was ques- 
tioned at length, and eventually con- 
fessed. Although the original loss 
amounted to $108,000, recoveries were 
subsequently made by the American 
Surety Company which brought the net 
down to $96,638.62, a check for which 
was sent by the company to the bank. 

A mild mannered and respected offi- 
cer was responsible for a shortage of 
$92,282.50 lost in stock market specula- 
tions. The embezzler said that he had 
started to use funds only about four 
months before, and that he tried “to 
make back $28,000” that had been 
dropped on an investment. Every deal 
went bad and the loss quickly mounted 
until he found it impossible to obtain 
additional funds and decided he would 
have to give up. The bank was pro- 
tected to the extent of $50,000. 

An employee of a business organiza- 
tion was bonded for $20,000. He cre- 
ated a shortage in excess of $45,000, 
using the money to buy real estate and 
to finance real estate deals suggested 
by a relative. The integrity of the em- 
ployee was unquestioned. He was 
trusted implicitly, and hence was able 
to make fictitious loans for his own ben- 
efit. The American Surety Company 
paid the full amount of its bond, 
$20,000. 

An employee of a financial concern 
got away with approximately $120,000. 
The irregularities in the embezzler’s 
accounts were brought to a focus when 
complaint was registered by a patron 
which had made a deposit of something 
over $100,000 to pay off certain mort- 
gages. This money had been received 
by the financial concern, but the mort- 
gage had not been paid. Upon investi- 
gation, it was found that the patron 
had in its possession a letter from the 
vice-president of the financial concern 
stating that the money had been re- 
ceived and would be applied in due 
course, but that there had been a little 
delay. It was later learned that the 
vice-president never signed the letter— 
that the vice-president’s signature had 
been forged by the embezzler and that 
the money had been distributed, not to 
pay off the mortgage for which it was 
intended, but to other escrow accounts 
under the control of the embezzler, in 
which there were shortages. The con- 
cern by which the embezzler was em- 
ployed carried a bond of only $50,000, 
and was, therefore, greatly under- 
insured. 

During a period of three years a 
treasurer of a commercial concern stole 
$37,000 of his employer’s money, not- 
withstanding that the treasurer’s books 
were examined every six months. and 
found correct. The loss was created 
through fictitious loans in which the 
names of individuals known to the offi- 
cers of the company were used, and by 
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crediting to the treasurer’s own busi- 
ness deposits intended for the company, 
which is now in the hands of a receiver. 
The money stolen came from people in 
humble circumstances. 


Some of the most popular forms of 
Fidelity suretyship now being issued 
are briefly described below: 


THE INDIVIDUAL FIDELITY 
BOND is written to cover one employee 
in a specified amount in favor of the 
employer and indemnifies against loss 
through acts of fraud, dishonesty, for- 
gery, theft, embezzlement, wrongful ab- 
straction or willful misapplication on 
the part of the employee, directly, or 
through connivance with others. 

THE FIDELITY SCHEDULE BOND. 
The Fidelity Schedule Bond is written 
to cover any number of employees in 
specified amounts for each in favor of 
the employer under one bond as set 
forth in the schedule attached to and 
made a part of the bond. It indemnifies 
the employer against loss through acts 
of fraud, dishonesty, forgery, theft, em- 
bezzlement, wrongful abstraction or 
willful misapplication on the part of 
any of the employees named in the 
schedule or occupying a bonded posi- 
tion, directly, or through connivance 
with others. The schedule bond may 
be executed on the following forms: 


1. Name Plan This plan pro- 
vides for a Notice of Acceptance 
which is attached to and made a 
part of the bond showing the 
names of the bonded employees 
and the respective amounts of 
their bonds. This form is fre- 








Under the blasts of the storm which has been 
beating down on our economic world, the soundly 
operated, well-established insurance companies have 
stood like a rock, not only meeting their obligations 
with 100 cents on the dollar, mitigating the effects 
of losses of life and property but contributing toward 
insuring the stability of almost every other form of 
American enterprise.—The author. 








quently used in cases where there 
are only a small number of em- 
ployees to be bonded or where few 
changes in personnel are made 
during the bond year. 

2. Position Plan—This plan 
provides for a Notice of Accept- 
ance listing the positions and 
specifying the amount of liability 
for each position; such positions 
to be occupied by employees 
whose names appear on an Eligi- 
ble List. 

Under these schedule plans cov- 
erage on new employees or posi- 
tions, increases or decreases in 
amounts of liability, and cancel- 
lations are made by “Change No- 
tices.” 

Within the past few years sev- 
eral new forms of Blanket Fidel- 
ity coverage have been devised 
for mercantile and manufactur- 
ing corporations. These forms are 
briefly described below: 


THE PRIMARY 


COMMERCIAL 
BLANKET BOND. This form of bond 
is a continuous instrument indemnify- 
ing the employer against any and all 


direct loss or losses of money or other 
personal property belonging to the em- 
ployer or in which the employer has a 
pecuniary interest, or held by the em- 
ployer as collateral or as bailee, trustee 
or agent, and whether or not the em- 
ployer is legally liable for the loss 
thereof, which is sustained through 
theft, larceny, embezzlement, forgery, 
misapplication or other fraudulent or 
dishonest act or acts committed by any 
of the employees, whether acting di- 
rectly or in collusion with others up to 
and including the full penalty of the 
bond. The bond, as its title indicates, 
is blanket in amount. The Primary 
Commercial Blanket Bond can be writ- 
ten in minimum penalties of either 
$10,000, $15,000, $20,000 or $25,000 cov- 
ering twenty employees or less or in the 
penalty of $25,000 and multiples thereof 
covering twenty employees or more. 


THE EXCESS COMMERCIAL FI- 
DELITY BLANKET BOND. This form 
gives coverage in a blanket amount 
over any other form of fidelity surety- 
ship carried by the employer. It is a 
very much needed class of coverage to 

(Concluded on page 34) 





THE RANKING TEN IN FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND ALLIED LINES 


NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY 


Aetna. Hartford 

American Automobile Fire, St. Louis 
American Insurance, Newark 

American Merchants Marine, New York 
Agtomobile Insurance, Hartford 


Beston Insurance, Boston 

mmercial Union Assucance, Londot 
ntinenta! Insurance. New York 
sderal Insurance, Jersey City 
iefity-Phenix Fire, New York 


Fireman's Fund, San Francisco 
Franklin Fire, Phi!adelphia 

General Exchange, New York 

Hobe and Rutgers Fire, New York 
Great American Insurance, New York 






Hamilton, New York 

Hartford Fire, Hartford 

Home Insurance, New York 

insurance Company of North America, Philadk 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liver poo! 





National Liberty, New York 

National Fire, Hartford 

National Union, Pittsburgh 

North British and Mercantile, Londor 
North River, New York 


Pacific Fire, New York 

Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Sprincfic 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine, St. Pau 


Roya! Insurance, New York 







Rossia Insurance, Hartford 
nited States Fire, New York 
ited States Merchants and Shippers, New Yort 


Ratio of Ten Leaders to Total Premium 
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KEEP GOING 


To Find Prospects for Our 


“ALL RISKS PERSONAL EFFECTS POLICY” 


In the Year 1931 


RECREATIONAL PUR- 

POSES. 

R POLICY WILL FOLLOW YOUR AS cCD 1O THE MOS 

OF THE EARTH. OUR UNRIVALED L EMENT SERVICE ENABLES 

ASSURED TO SECURE PROMPT AND COURTEOUS TREATMENT FROM ENGLISH 
SPEAKING ADJUSTERS ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


W. B. BRANDT & CO., INC., Underwriters 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
123 William St 175 W. Jackson Blvd 315 Montgomery St 548 South Spring St 


ALL RISKS AND INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENTS 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
CO., LTD. CO., N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CO. PALATINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE CO. BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
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OWER! 


By DAN L. ROYER 


Chief Engineer, Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp 


This article is about insurance protection for power— 
the power that lights and heats our homes and drives 
the machinery of our factories. Boiler and Machin- 
ery Insurance is the line—and the author gives four 
big reasons for added coverage during these times. 
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VERYONE—even the residen f the increase rating : 4 revents the development of acci- 
remote sectior is familiar with speeds superior materials have ee! lent making conditi we! 
the remarkable increase in the gen- developed and used advantageous ant and pressure & 
eration and utilization of power during Designs ana nstruction thods ha Second—Bvy perfect ng forms + 
the last ten years. Power in one form been improved perating | €- nsurance protection that e! 
r another, affects the daily lives of dures have been perfecte ut a very kind of power generating and 
, ; itilizing machinery and apparatus 
ver " , "2 y ovides } »—at de ra ave ot heen nate x 7 a re 
everyone. Power provide light, hea ents have n been eliminatec au ‘in all of the various perating 
and refrigeration in our homes. Power the increased demands made upon the -ontingencies to which this equip- 
provides the energy to drive the nu- materials and designs seem ¢t nave ment I ro- 
merous manufacturing and labor sav- balanced or itweighed the rove- tection ss 
ng devices of the “machine age.” Mod- ments. og ian aca — ; : 
ern transportation—the backbone of in- In numerous cases these a nts : 
istry and the convenience of the aver- have been sever: They have produ Increase in Premiums 
age man—would be impossible without ysses that uld not be met in norma 
lern power. mes by the individual or organizatior ee ee ee ee reer 
as the cas¢ a e, without financia nsurance was appre ae OSs 
T) times ificult financial conditions, 
An Enormous Investment distress. The n ng p! times. Difficult _— "a ‘ 
tecti wever, have made this form of pro- 
=. sa a eae eH ges tection agains r sses has en —s " : hee 
ihe investmen machinery and ap- Rea aS - GON A : “a tection on re desirable with the 
en —_——a — — successtiully ana nt a 0 x ‘i 
aratus for the generation and utiliza- =e the ime of boiler and ma- 
> . the companies n write ler a g it u a iit iulii a t i i ii ii 
yn of power is enormous. Practical > aaah te eae ne? ritten in the United States 
- . . 4 i = . iisuUuliai 
veryone of us is interested in one or : . has steadilv increased. For example, 
yre such investments. This interest First—Byv viding an inspec- this volume was $10,857,580 in 193v 
starts with the home owner with his tion and a n ser- In 19 t increased to $11,138,029. 
heating boiler—hot water supply sys- vice that ts an +] of insurance 


t mechanical refrigera- 
labor 
the 


owners of the 


em—oil burner 


or—and the usual home saving 


- and extends to bond and 


; ces 
stockholders—the public 
itilities—who are vitally interested be- 


ause of the magnitude of their invest- 
nent in boilers, steam piping 


r, pressure 
j 
i 


vessels, turbo generators and electrical 
apparatus. Between these two extremes 
are the 


entral 


factory owners who either use 


station power in current con 


devices and machines, or 
plants 


set of equipment 


suming 
ate the 
may have a complete 
the central station. 


ope r- 
individual power that 
paralleling that of 

The passing years have seen a defi- 
the economy of 


power generation, brought about by in- 


nite improvement in 


reased pressures, speeds, et cetera, but 
the development of power plant equip- 
ment marked failures 
that have always presented a serious 


With 


has been with 


financial problem to the owner. 
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Compared with the decline 








remiums written in contemporary lines 
f insurance, these figures are signifi- 
1e protection 

ant and pres- 

ment in times 

ue to a num- 


organizations 
times were 


hey did 


that 


~ 
so well off 


8 
not appreciate or fear the loss that 
would follow a boiler explosion or 
yus machinery breakdown. Few 


serious 
same izations could 


of these 









=~ = 15) < Ince at ft , -ent 

stand such a ioss at U present 

5 . | = _— 7 

time without financial distress or 
ruin. 

Second—During boom times it 


was relatively easy to procure 
liquid funds for the replacement or 
rehabilitation of a plant that suf- 
fered a severe accident. At the 


. he . 20 
(CL onciunaeca n page 33) 
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For Nearly Half a Century 


members of American Surety Group have rendered the 
utmost in consistent effort and cooperative service to agents, 
brokers and their clients, and have established a reputation 
for prompt and equitable treatment before and after a loss 
occurs. 


The Companies have specialists in every class of business 

TTT oF written by them and are ever ready and anxious to render 
matte agaeeeeeaee # a character of service which helps agents and brokers to 
Si EEE ESET 5 get business, and to meet the most exacting requirements of 


their clients. 


The organization of the American Surety Group covers the 





entire North American Continent—and its services are 


American Surety Building 
100 Broadway, New York 


available anywhere and at any time. 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Burglary, Robbery, 
Forgery, Plate Glass, Automobile and 
Liability Insurance 





American Surety Company of New York 
Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


New York Casualty Company 


Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





Other Affiliated Companies of the American Surety Group 


CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 
Home Office: Canada Permanent Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


CIA. MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, S. A. 
Tacuba and Marconi Sts., City of Mexico, Mexico 
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Workmen’s Compensation lnsurance as a 





HEN a line of insurance has 
been written for a period of 


and has 
record of 


twenty-one 
unbroken 


years 
shown an almost 
underwriting loss, it is not surprising 
that there should be a vast amount of 
discussion regarding changes in meth- 
ods of conducting the business. Such 
a line is workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, at times during its career the 
biggest of casualty lines in premium 
volume and still the biggest. 
In company circles changes have been 
discussed freely for some time. More 
recently agents have been brought into 


one of 


the debates. 


Under Close Scrutiny 


When reserves put up from work- 
men’s compensation premiums were 
showing investment profits, even 


though some of these were only paper 


and when another important 
casualty line, 
was showing both an underwriting and 
investment profit, the underwriting loss 
of compensation insurance seemed a 


far less serious problem than it does 


profits, 


automobile insurance, 


at present when investment losses are 
being when automobile 
insurance showing an 
underwriting margin on the right side 


and 
longer 


recorded 
is no 


of the ledger. 

Company executives are 
and energetically studying the make-up 
of compensation rates and premiums, 
the scope of coverage, and administra- 
tive The whole compensation 
structure is being subjected to micro- 
scopic examination and there is cer- 
tainty that in of such 
study, there will emerge many changes 
in the method of conducting the busi- 


earnestly 


costs. 


consequence 


ness. 

The use of payroll as the yard stick 
to develop the premium for a compen- 
sation risk is subject to attack for the 
very obvious reason that in periods of 
wide fluctuation in wages, this fails as 


a true measure. Payroll was adapted 
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Sales Proposition 


The Agent’s Selling Job is Two- 
Fold: Both: the Employer and the 
Home Office Need Convincing 


BY C. W. VAN BEYNUM 


Mgr. Publicity, Travelers Insurance Co. 


to the workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance business from employers’ liability 
insurance. It was used because at the 
inception of compensation it seemed to 
be a better measure than any other 
available. At various times other 
methods of premium computation have 
been proposed. 


Giving Up Too Easily 

A deterrent to the prompt and effec- 
tual solution of the compensation prob- 
lem is the defeatist attitude shown by 
so many in both company and agency 
circles who have been discouraged by 
efforts to rehabilitate the line. 
if the objective is to be 
reached, those. participating in the 
solution must the problem 
with determination that the situation 
is not hopeless. 

It is not unnatural for casualty ex- 
ecutives to hope for the day when com- 
pensation rates will be established on 
as sound a life insurance 
This presupposes a stable foun- 
dation. Such a foundation is not pos- 
sible unless or until there is as much 
stability in the basic statistics affect- 


past 
Obviously 


approach 


basis as 


rates. 


ing compensation costs as there is in 
the tables reflecting the mortality of 
human lives. One need only consider 
a few of the elements which have an 
influence upon compensation 
such as the marked reductions in wage 
rates of the past two years and the 
mechanization of industry, to appre- 
ciate that the experience of the preced- 
ing years, which is not reflective of 
these two major considerations, can 
not help but fall short of indicating 
the rate requirements of the future— 
a future which no one can accurately 
gauge. Hence any statistical plan 
which is to serve as the base for com- 
pensation rates must be subject to 
common-sense or judgment modifica- 
tion, and the judgment which should 
have weight is that of the men who are 
charged with the responsibility for re- 


costs, 


sults. They believe that many changes 
are due, some are overdue, and that 
numerous changes will have to be 
made in the future as well as at pre- 
sent if rates and premiums are to be 
kept abreast of the situation. They 
believe that many ideas should be tried 
out before company executives finally 
determine just what the line of pro- 
cedure shall be and then hew to it. 

If workmen’s compensation is al- 
lowed by the companies to creep along 
in its present ruts, the biggest selling 
job which an agent or broker will have 
in future years will not be to convince 
the policyholder that he should place 
his compensation through any one 
office but he will have to sell companies 
the idea that they should grant com- 
pensation coverage to various pros- 
pective policyholders. 


Opportunity for Salesmanship 


There is considerable room for sales- 
manship in workmen’s compensation 
insurance, in spite of the fact that 
laws compel employers to provide bene- 
fits in two or three different ways, but 
usually through the medium of insur- 
ance in a licensed company. Among 
the most important selling jobs that 
has to be done with many employers 
is to convince them that they shoul 
take an active, continuous interest in 
the prevention of accidents. Too fre- 
quently in the past there has been 
such a lukewarm interest on the part 
of an employer that he has delegated 
safety work to those who were unable 
to get results either because of their 
lack of interest, lack of ability, or lack 
of executive power. 

Accident prevention in industry has, 
no doubt, made big strides but they 
have not been big enough to counteract 
other factors that have been working 
adversely upon the loss ratio of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Among 
these adverse factors have been rapid 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Storekeeper’s Policy— 


New Coverage That Is Building Sales 


Inaugurated in August, 1931, This Com- 
prehensive Policy Has Been Eagerly 


Purchased by Small Retail Merchants J 


HE storekeepers’ policy was put 
on the market in August, 1931. 
The experience during this 
eight months’ period proves that this 
comprehensive form supplies a _ vital 
protection to the retail merchant. Ap- 
proximately 15,000 policies have been 
sold during the eight months. These 
policies were sold mostly in towns 
ranging in population from 3000 up to 
50,000. It seems that the small town 
merchant is the most likely prospect 
When one considers the very broad 
coverage afforded by this contract it is 
not surprising that storekeepers coun- 
try-wide have availed themselves of the 
protection. 
The coverage afforded by the policy 
is as follows: 


ROBBERY (HOLDUP) WITHIN 
THE STORE:—$250 against loss due 
to robbery (holdup) from ihe pro- 
prietor, clerk or other officer or em- 
ployee occurring at any hour of the 
day or night inside the store, office or 
factory. 

ROBBERY (HOLDUP) OUTSIDE 
THE STORE:—$250 against loss due 
to robbery (holdup) from the _ pro- 
prietor, clerk or other officer or em- 
ployee authorized to have custody of 
the property, occurring at any hour of 
the day or night outside of the store, 
office or factory. 

KIDNAPPING (HOLDUP) :—$250 
against loss due to robbery (holdup) in 
cases where the proprietor, clerk or 
other officer or employee is forced to 
give information or means which en- 
ables robbers to enter the premises 
and steal property, or where the pro- 
prietor, clerk or other officer or em- 
ployee is forced to return to the store, 
office or factory after business hours 
and turn property over to the robbers. 

SAFE BURGLARY :—$250 against 
loss due to safe burglary where a 
locked safe is forcibly opened by 
burglars with tools or explosives. 

BURGLARY FROM NIGHT DE- 
POSITORY OR RESIDENCE:—$250 
against loss of money or securities 
caused by burglars who have broken 


Special Lines 


Russell A. Algire 


into any night depository in a bank or 
into the house or apartment occupied 
as a residence by the proprietor, clerk 
or other official or employee authorized 
to have custody of such property. 


MERCHANDISE IN STORE:—$250 
against loss of merchandise caused by 
burglars who have broken into the 
premises when said premises are not 
open for business. The company’s lia- 
bility as respects cigars, cigarettes, to- 
bacco, fountain pens, alcohol, wines, 
liquors and narcotics is limited to $50 
in the aggregate. 


DAMAGE:—$250 against loss due to 
damage (except by fire) to property in- 
sured and to premises, furniture, fix- 
tures and equipment including glass 
and lettering thereon, caused by bur- 
glary or robbery or attempt thereat. 

The various insuring clauses in the 
policy are cleancut without exclusions 
or restrictions or limitations except 
that coverage under the open stock 
section on cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
fountain pens, alcohol, wines, liquors 
and narcotics is limited to $50. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in connection with the require- 
ment in the policy that books and ac- 





By R. A. ALGIRE 


Vice-President, 
National Surety Co. 


counts must be kept by the assured in 
such manner that the insurance com- 
pany can arrive at the amount of the 
loss. The point has been frequently 
made that the average retail merchant 
does not keep an adequate set of 
books. Under 
however, it has been proved conclu- 


practical operation, 
sively that this clause in the policy is 
not a handicap. The companies gen- 
erally have displayed a liberal atti- 
tude in connection with this require- 
ment and losses have been paid prompt- 
ly and satisfactorily without quibble. 

Another very strong feature of the 
storekeepers’ policy from the _ stand- 
point of the agent is the simplicity of 
the rating system. Rates on all types 
of business are identical. The only dif- 
ferential in rates is based upon loca- 
tion and even this is very simple. The 
premiums are as follows: 


The premium on the storekeep- 
ers’ policy, regardless of the line 
of business in which the assured 
is engaged, is as follows: 

$30—All territory in the United 
States except as hereinafter des- 
ignated. 

$35—California outside of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Coun- 
ties. Broward, Dade, Duval, Hills- 
borough, Palm Beach, Pinellas 
Counties, Florida. Polk County, 
Iowa. Hennepin and Ramsey Coun- 
ties, Minnesota. Douglas County, 
Nebraska. New York, Bronx and 
Kings Counties, New York. Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio. King County, 
Washington. 

$40—Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco Counties, California. John- 
son, Wyandotte Counties, Kansas. 
Jackson, St. Louis and St. Louis 
City Counties, Missouri. 

$50—Cook and Lake Counties, 
Illinois. Wayne County, Michigan. 


There is no restriction on the num- 
ber of policies that may be sold to one 
assured, but there is no reduction made 
where more than one policy is pur- 
chased. In many cases two, three and 
four policies have been sold covering 


the same premises due to the fact that. 


a larger amount of coverage was re- 
quired under the open stock section of 
the policy. There is no co-insurance 
clause contained in the storekeepers’ 
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policy as is the case with the regular 
standard open stock policy. For this 
reason an assured frequently is willing 
to pay the price for two or three or 
even four storekeepers’ policies be- 
cause, in addition to getting open stock 
insurance, he gets insurance under six 
other sections of the policy. 

Another very attractive feature of 
the storekeepers’ policy is the fact that 
the payment of a loss does not decrease 
the amount of insurance under any sec- 
tion. This gives the assured contin- 
uous protection without the red tape 
of a reinstatement or the necessity of 
paying a reinstatement premium. 

Generally speaking, the companies 
have taken a broad and liberal atti- 
tude in connection with the underwrit- 
ing, the principal requirement being 
that the assured has a good reputation 


for honesty and integrity and does not 
show an undue loss frequency in his 
past records, Some of the companies 
have avoided drug stores and filling 
stations. Other companies have avoided 
certain cities, but taking the situation 
as a whole it may be fairly said that 
any honest storekeeper can avail him- 
self of protection under the storekeep- 
ers’ policy provided his past loss rec- 
ord is at least average and the location 
of his store is not in a neighborhood 
which has been infested with burglars 
and robbers. 

This storekeepers’ policy came at the 
most opportune time, from the stand- 
point of the average insurance agent in 
the small and medium size cities. It 
has afforded these agents an oppor- 
tunity to write a substantial amount 


of desirable renewable business at a 


29 


time when a good many other lines of 
insurance are at a pretty low ebb. 

It is, of course, too early for the 
companies to form any definite conclu- 
sion as to the outlook on the loss ratio. 
However, it may be said that up to this 
time it is favorable. 

Experience so far indicates that open 
stock losses have accounted for a little 
over 62 per cent of the losses under the 
storekeepers’ policy. 

This is conclusive proof that the 
storekeepers’ policy is supplying a 
long-felt need of retail merchants for 
open stock burglary insurance which 
in the past has only been available un- 
der the standard open stock policy 
which contains the co-insurancee clause, 
which fact has made the sale of the 
standard open stock form to retailers 





The Depression Emphasizes the Value of 


“U & O” Insurance 


MERICAN business men today, 
more than ever before, are ex- 
cellent prospects for the agent 

who thoroughly understands use and 
occupancy insurance, and that agent 
who does not secure a list of every 
prosperous going 
standing in his territory and then can- 


concern of good 


vass in season and out of season is 
neglecting one of the best opportuni- 
ties there now is to increase his own 
income and to prove that it takes more 
than a two or three year period of de- 
pression to discourage him. 


“Business Interruption” 

The depression, in fact, is an excel- 
lent advocate as to the value of use 
and occupancy insurance and a most 
convincing argument for its necessity. 
The other, and, in a certain sense, the 
better name for this form of coverage, 
business interruption insurance, will in- 
stantly catch the attention of the busi- 
ness man who, looking back over the 
past two years, and, quite likely, feel- 
ing uncertain of the future, is anxious 
to secure every protection he can 
against possible disaster. 

But though there may be a wider 
field than before for the sale of use 
and occupancy insurance, it is no more 
true than in the past that an agent 
will find clients rushing to his office 
wth eager requests for such coverage. 
He will have to go into the highways 
and byways and if he goes unprepared 
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to show that he understands thorough- 
ly just what use and occupancy insur- 
ance is, and what it will do, he had 
better save himself the trouble. Use 
and occupancy insurance is one of the 
things that to be appreciated must be 
known. 

The fact that many agents have not 
familiarized themselves thoroughly con- 
erning use and occupancy insurance is 
the chief reason there is not a much 
greater volume in force than is the 
case. Many a man who carries fire and 


ther types of insurance believes that 





By RALPH REED WOLFE 
Field Editor, The Spectator 


he is completely protected because he 
has confidence in his insurance agent 
and knows practically nothing about 
ise and occupancy insurance simply 
because the agent has failed to in- 
form him 


What It Covers 


Use and occupancy insurance reim- 
burses the insured for the actual loss 
of net profits, plus certain items of 
overhead. The net profits are those 
which, so far as could be ascertained, 
would have been earned except for the 
fire. (The coverage may also be se- 
cured to protect against similar loss 
resulting because of windstorm, sprin- 
kler leakage, explosion, riot and civil 
commotion, water damage, aircraft, 
etc.) Certain items of expense will 
continue during the time the plant is 
being restored so that it can again 
perate. Among these are usually in- 
surance, interest on notes and bonds, 
rent, salaries of officers and department 
executives, real estate and personal 
property taxes, advertising contracts 
and many other things. 

It has been well said that the pur- 
pose of use and occupancy insurance 
is to do everything for a business in a 
financial way in case of enforced sus- 
pension of business, occasioned by fire 
or other hazards insured against, that 
the business would have accomplished 
had there been no suspension. It be- 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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| Increased Taxes Call for Greater 
Effort to Increase Income 


F oremost before the country these last sixty days has been the 


subject of Taxes. 
How to levy them? How to collect them? 
But your problem, and ours, is how to pay them. 


The present law does not permit us of the insurance fraternity to 
pay taxes with insurance policies. 


Although there are plenty of antecedents for it— 


The King’s Court of England has been receiving each year since 
feudal times two knives, six horseshoes and sixty nails as tax for a 


valuable parcel of land near the Strand in London. 
The Royal Academy, on an old agreement, pays taxes in pepper 
berries. In China taxes were paid in rice, silk, elephant’s teeth, salt, 
crabs, frogs, snakes and crickets. The Tibetans’ tax consists of 
sheep wool, meal and cloth. 
Early American colonists of Virginia and Maryland contributed 
tobacco to the king’s support. Massachusetts settlers paid with dried 
fish, goats, sheep, corn and Indian wampum. 
\4 HAT a plezsure it would be to present the Collector of 
Internal Revenue with a basket of dried fish instead of hoarded 
dollars. But, budgets must be balanced. Taxes must be levied and 
paid, for they are the cement that holds the structure of govern- 

ment together. 
Your Taxes represent a three cornered relationship—your govern- 
ment, your income, your insurance connection. Check all three. 
Start with the last first, because the right representation helps in- 
crease income. 

What quality of insurance company are you representing? 

Are they friendly folk? 





Are they sportsmen? Do they understand the field problems you 
are up against? 

What measure of sales help and cooperation do they give you? 

Have they a liberal claim policy? Do they show a willingness to 
meet their obligations promptly? 

Are they financially strong? Integrity sound? 


This company cannot pay your taxes, but we can help you increase 
your income, which is far more important. If you are thinking 
about a new representation, let us tell you about our franchise. 














Fidelity and 
Suretyship 


Casualty 








Insurance 





Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 


Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 


“4 Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
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Workmen’s Compensation 
(Concluded from page 27) 


progress in mechanization of industry, 
constantly growing benefits to em- 
ployees (benefits that have grown be- 
cause the laws have been liberalized 
as to amount payable and liberalized 
as to contingencies under which bene- 
fits would be payable) and more recent- 
ly there has been unemployment which 
seemed to promote malingering and re- 
duced wage scales which reduced pre- 
miums without proportionately reduc- 
ing benefits. 

There are many things, other than 
the matter with 
insurance these 


an underwriting loss, 
compensation and 
things are not being overlooked in the 
general that company 
executives are giving to the subject. 
Among these is the fact that many 
of the largest industrial organizations 
in the country self- 
insurers, in spite of the fact that in- 


consideration 


have become 
surance companies could probably pro- 
vide more satisfactorily and more eco- 
nomically the service which these self- 
themselves on 
Many of these 
need 


insurers giving 
safety and in claims. 
big corporations have a 
for service than they have for insur- 
provide this 


are 
greater 
ance. Various plans to 
service in a way in which it would be 
attractive to industrial institu- 
tions have been proposed and are being 
carefully studied. 

The most certain thing in the future 


large 


seems 
will 


of compensation insurance 

changes, not changes that 
meet present situations but changes to 
they 
manufacture, con- 


only 


situations as 
lines of 


meet new develop 
in various 


struction and distribution. 


“U & O” Insurance 


(Concluded from page 29) 


gins, so to speak, where fire insurance 
ends, and in these days the business man 


may easily be shown that, without such 


assistance in case of a fire, his situa- 
tion might indeed be a most difficult 
one. 


The above, it must be admitted, is far 
too sketchy and inadequate a résumé 
of the use and occupancy insurance to 
be intended for little more than a sug- 
gestion as to what an agent should 
know about it. The book by Howard 
Campbell, “Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance Simplified,” last year 
by The Spectator Company, is an ex- 
cellent guide and an unusually thorough 
and lucid treatment of the subject. It 
also contains a valuable section dealing 
with the selling of use and occupancy 


published 


insurance, 
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Mr. Campbell urges the agent, before 
starting to sell his client, to take a 
walk with him through his plant and to 
ask, among other things, how long it 
will take to replace it and its contents 
under the disturbed conditions following 
a fire. Other questions suggested 
are: How long it takes to complete 
the goods? How highly skilled are the 
various employees and how soon would 
they be snapped up by a competitor if 
fire put them out of a job? He says: 
“Then tell him that no man knows how 
long it will take him to get back into 
business. Things may not go as well 
as he thinks now, while everything is 
normal and running smoothly. Bad 
weather, even with the wonderful meth- 


31 


ods of modern builders, caused serious 
delays. Unforeseen and yet allowable 
causes of delay often cause exasperat- 
ing loss of time. It is dangerous to 
guess. So the insurance companies, in- 
stead of assuming the responsibility of 
guessing at the probable time of busi- 
ness interruption and of running the 
risk of not being able to give a policy- 
holder all the assistance he needs when 
his loss comes, and instead of charg- 
ing a high rate for a small amount of 
insurance, write the policy for a large 
amount covering a period somewhat 
longer than the insured could possibly 
need and charge a very low rate for 
ee 








| ROY E. 
KARL P. BLAISE, Secy. 


REINSURANCE 


Increases your capacity 
Spreads your liability 
Equalizes vour loss ratio 


Conserves your surplus 


“ls 
WAAL 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


| Reinsurance Only—In Fire, Tornado and 


Automobile Lines 


CURRAY., President 
J. L. CAMPBELL, Asst. Secy. 
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1931 Results 


Premiums Increased 
Losses Decreased 


Expenses Decreased 





No Bonds or Other Securities 
in Default 
Financially Sound—Progressive 


Economically Managed 





THE WESTERN CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Capital $750,000, Assets $3,083,386 


THE WESTERN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $500,000, Assets $1,389,017 


RAY B. DUBOC, President E. C. GORDON, Secy. 


HOME OFFICE: 
FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 








Marsh & McLennan— 


| 
INCORPORATED | 


INSURANCE 


FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 
BOND AUTOMOBILE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York Detroit Montreal Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Columbus Phoenix Portland 
Buffalo Indianapolis Winnipeg Seattle 
Boston Cleveland San Francisco Vancouver 
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Britannica Book Shop 
60 John Street 


A cordial invitation to visit this shop and 
look over our various texts and statistical 


services is extended to all 
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Insurance Protection for Power 


(Concluded from page 25) 


present time money is so tight that diesel engine as a prime mover opens 
it would be impossible or extremely up a new field. 

difficult to finance such a proposi- Finally, the real insurance man who 
tion Adequate power plant insur- : ; ; é ; 
ance answers this situation effec- becomes actively interested in boiler 
tively and completely. and machinery insurance, will find the 
Th = representatives of the companies writ- 
Third—Boom time operation re- : : 
quired the utmost in capacity of ing this line, always ready to help. 
power plant machinery and equip- Upon request, surveys are made and 
ment. Continuity of service was proposals are prepared, and special 
demanded at all costs. These con- 
ditions made ordinary maintenance 
and repair schedules practically 
impossible with the result that sary line of insurance. 
boom times produced debilitated 

power plants that nrmall woah EE 
be well maintained. But mainten- 
ance became impossible when pro- 
duction slowed up because the 
slump came so rapidly that it was 
accompanied by an _ immediate 
tightening of financial conditions 
that prevented maintenance and 
repair because of a lack of funds. 
Such conditions have faced the Y 

power plant operator and owner - 
with sjaand tenn exposures be- ‘ Demonstrat OL 
cause of the increased tendency of , : 
equipment to fail in service. The Or 


combination protection of intelli- 


gent inspection and adequate in- . 
demnity that is provided by com- H O W 
plete insurance protection is a safe i 
and economical way out of this dif- 
ficult situation. ms °@) 

— Kelas 
not only prevented the usual main- G & 
tenance and repair programs but 
have resulted in curtailed operat- siaeda 
ng staffs. Frequently the engi- 
neers and technicians in charge of 
valuable properties have been re- 
placed by cheaper men. In smaller 
plants a less competent staff has 
been placed in charge of operation. 
The necessity of salary cuts in some 
instances has adversely affected the 
morale and courage of the men 
responsible for operation. These 
conditions have increased the pos- 
sibility of accidents. The thought- 
ful, sympathetic, but precise in- 
spections that accompany power 
plant machinery coverage go a 
long way toward preventing “men 
failures” that invariably result in 
accidents and loss. 


representatives are set to help in the 
sale of this interesting and very neces- 














Fourth—The more difficult times 
through which we are passing have 








W FULLY good 
exercise. don't 
you know! Little 
white mice in a cage 
get quite a kick out of making a wheel whirl. But 
they h n't anything to sell. You have, and you 
should not be interested in running around just for the 
exercise. You should welcome a good stiff workout, of 
course—if it will get you something, if it will lead to sales. 
Definite plans for selling various Specialty and Inland 
Marine coverages will give you good exercise—and result in 
new business for you. They are available from the “Spring- 
field Group.” If you want to sell more insurance, write for 
copies. If you are in business just for the exercise, then 
don't write. 


TRE SPRINCTIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 

































Boiler and machinery insurance 
perhaps the coverage should be called 





“Power plant, pressure vessel and ma- 







. . ” Crertered 1649 Cash Caprtal. $$ 000.000 00 
chinery insurance presents a most spenieetan: ediiminianien 
attractive field to the intelligent, ener- GEORGE G BULALEV. Preece 
Hereme © Lintmerr Mere Chmage fete C Dernen Myr Sen Frenctere W E Findley Mgr. Montreal 


getic insurance man. Although power 
boiler insurance has been well sold in 
the United States, there is a vast field 
for the sale of coverage on steam and 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springheld, Messechusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springheld, Messechusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detod, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Messechusetts 











pressure pipes, pressure vessels of all 
kinds, and low pressure heating equip- 
ment. The insurance of machinery 
has just begun. Although many prime 
movers—turbo generators and engines 
—are now covered, there is a limitless 
number of uninsured machines of all 
kinds being operated. For example, the 
increasing popularity and use of the 
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“Its principal 
thought has been 
safety for the 
future” 
—The Insurance 
Almanac 


American 


of 
Newark 


THE AMERICAN GROUP 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
THE COLUMBIA FIRE INS. CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
DIXIE FIRE INSURANCE CO., GREENSBORO, N. C. 
BANKERS INDEMNITY INS. CO., NEWARK, N. J. 





Special Lines 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Today’s Opportunity 


(Concluded from page 19) 


gross revenue sufficient to meet al] 
operating expense, the interest on bor- 
rowed money, and a dividend, even 
though in reduced percentage, to share- 
holders, where the business is incorpo- 
rated. The interest of a part owner 
in such business to see that his income 
therefrom is not cut off by a fire or 
windstorm, against which peril insur- 
ance might be carried, is greater today 
than in times when the investor’s every 
enterprise was showing a substantial 
return. Insurance underwriters must 
select their use and occupancy assured 
with care under existing conditions; 
but there are still hosts of good pros- 
pects for this coverage, to whom it has 
not been explained. Insurance agents 
may save some customers for them- 
selves in the future, if such customers 
are adequately insured, but not over- 
insured, at the present time. 

I freely predict that among the most 
successful agents five years hence, will 
be found those who are now awaken- 
ing, or who have awakened to the 
potential market for inland marine in- 
surance lines. There is no royal road 
to a grasp of this subject adequate to 
apply the coverages to the needs of 
modern business; but the agent who 
neglects to make the effort will pay 
dearly for his neglect. 


An Aid to Recovery 


(Concluded from page 23) 


guarantee against the catastrophic loss. 
The Excess Commercial Fidelity Bond 
is written in the minimum penalty of 
$25,000 and multiples thereof. 


THE BLANKET POSITION BOND. 
This form, as its name implies, is writ- 
ten to cover every position up to the 
full penalty of the bond. The Blanket 
Position Bond indemnifies against loss 
sustained through larceny, theft, em- 
bezzlement, forgery, misappropriation, 
wrongful abstraction, wilful misappli- 
cation or any other fraudulent or dis- 
honest act or acts on the part of any 
employee of the insured whether com- 
mitted directly or in collusion with 
others. The Blanket Position Bond 
may be issued in the minimum penalty 
of $2,500 and multiples thereof not ex- 
ceeding $20,000 as a maximum. 


Insurance agents and brokers and, 
in fact, everyone employed in the great 
insurance business, should use the 
utmost effort in strengthening the 


credit structure of the country (which, 


will aid in a business recovery) by 
seeing that insurance and suretyship 
are secured in adequate amounts and 
on proper forms by every individual 
and every business enterprise. 


THE SPECTATOR 
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fields that require special knowledge and the active 
cooperation of experts. 
Through its special service departments and highly 
trained field men the L. & L. & G. has repeatedly 


proven its ability to bring real premium-producing 


results to its 


The fields of Use and Occupancy, Profits, Rent, 
Rental Value and Explosion insurance are largely 


untouched. Let the L. &L. & G. break the ice for you. 
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in undeveloped fields of insurance; 


agents. 





WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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New England Mutual’s New Annuity Contracts 
(Concluded from page 13) 
ten years with payments con- | announced the Single Pre- ti 
tinuing as loans as the an- | mium Joint and Survivorship 
nuitant shall survive. This | Annuity Contract. The bene- ul 
benefit will be participating | fits for this contract varies te 
throughout the ten year cer- | with the sex and with every at 
tain period. combination of ages of the ee ar 
These settlement options | annuitants. It is a very at- I] th 
also pravide that the holder | tractive contract for two a . — . $1 
of the contract may change | persons who want the bene- Efficiency is the Elimination of 
the due date of the first | fit of regular annuity but Wasted Effort 
annuity payment at any time | who wish to contract the 
before the payments begin. | maximum payment as long Our policies increase your efficiency by s 
This contract contains the |. either annuitant sur- saving time and effort—they meet the 
usual profits for loan values, | . - : 
beneficiaries, reinstatement | Vives. Such a contract will needs of desirable customers and prospects. af 
and assignments but does not | be issued only on the single . . lif 
contain the waiver of pre- | premium form with income if yeu are interested in a permanent connec- : 
mium and double indemnity | ¢, begin at the end of the | tion in Ohio or New York, it will pay you ~~ 
provisions for the reason ot. totes pacied | to investigate. y 
that this contract does not inst E ; ; the 
provide insurance benefits. whether annual, semi-annual, | JOHN M. HULL, FRANK F. EHLEN, tio 
The company has also just | quarterly or monthly. President Director of Agencies i 
Ii ¢ 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY | an 
Showing the monthly annuity which can be purchased for the ins 
annuitant by each $1,000 of net cash value at maturity. This | ful 
table may also be used to calculate the monthly annuity to the : 
beneficiary if the net proceeds at the death of the annuitant are acc 
F east $1,00 The vi es for other ages w be consiste itt 
seat hog eke sles Yor Sera wit be'conanent wo) | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | é 
. mi 
Male = . ~Female—— | Founded 1872 ‘ : : 
A R C A B 452 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 
yez 
= = P | chi 
. > - 5 = wis 
= S= SE 5 3 tin 
>> >e Bs >> be life 
= a< Ae £5 E< - ——————— — — by 
55 25 & 35 25 Bankers Life Leaders for gee of ee en ull saa 
ye anae ne . 2 ~ . 2 . that margin of leadership j 
$5.98 $5.52 $5.70 >( $5.5 $5.21 $5.34 ln a . 
6.10 ».61 ».80 31 5 68 9.29 5 15 Five Months over J. H. Rowe, of € hicago. nu 
ht zt 5.90 m : we . 33 With new business aggre- | Mr. Reinhard’s new business b 
6.51 91 6.11 ‘ 6.01 is 5.73 | gating $1,700,000 for the} to June 1 totalled $315,000, 
6.66 6.02 6.23 4 6.14 5.64 5.82 | first five months of the year, | while Mr. Rowe’s was $292,- rat 
6.82 6.14 6.34 4 6.27 ph 4 | th Chics . Nev f } " 7 
6.99 6.25 6.46 57 6.41 5.83 6.03 | the hicago agency of the | 000. foll 
7.17 © 4 6.99 2S e+ 5-34 14 | Bankers Life Company was 
16 6.5 6.72 9 6.71 6 ) >.20 . ~ 
756 6.65 6.85 60 6.87 6.17 6.38 | in first place among the com- [ ' : 
7.77 6.80 6.98 61 6.29 6.50 | pany’s sixty-one agencies. Injured in Accident 
824 rit 136 63 6.55 6.75 | Detroit was second high with Arthur Crowder, Jr. 
8.49 7.27 7.40 64 - 8.89 | production of  $1,294,250,| junior member of A. C. 
9.03 7 é 769 66 6.99 7.16 while the Elbert Storer | Crowder & Son, Alabama 
4 a3 7.83 7 S4 67 7 15 7 rt | agency at Indianapolis held and Mississippi managers of 
9 98 824 $12 69 750 758 | third with $1,266,417. the Prudential, is in a Jack- aie 
10.34 8.47 8.26 b 4.68 y.¢3 Only $23,000 separated the | sorville, Fla., hospital with ‘ 
+ f tH a 34 72 ‘ 8:08 302 | two leading personal produc- | serious injuries following an - 
11.54 9.21 8.67 73 10.08 8.30 8.16 | ers of the company for the | automobile accident near 5 
11.99 9.48 8.79 74 10.44 8.53 8.30 . . , oa . ( 
12.47 9.77 8.91 75 10.82 8.77 3.44 | first five months. r. S.| there June 9. 2 
New Record for May 
One million dollars of life 
insurance was sold by the P © b h P 
Birmingham, Ala., agency of Scranton al itts urg 9 a. 
Protective Life during May, 
cc 4 y « > , ‘Og . - - ° ‘ ~ 
establishing | new record, General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
and business for the com- 
pany as a whole for May in- Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. ‘ 
creased 40 per cent over ‘ : : . 7 42 
May, 1931, accordimg to offi- Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 4 
May, vol, 4 ve , , $4 
cials of the company. Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with ; 
The Protective Life an- ability to handle such an agency. Address 46 
nounced at the beginning of —_ 45 
1932 new rates and policies | EXCLUSIVE a 
and an aggressive selling care of THE SPECTATOR 
program in honor of its silver 
anniversary. -_——- { 
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Philadelphia Life 
(Concluded from page 13) 


tion of this particular benefit. 

Cash and loan values, paid 
up insurance values and ex- 
tended term insurance values 
at the end of the third year 
are granted. An example of 
this policy at age 35 for 
$10,000 is as follows: 

Age 35 


Annual premium, $178.80. | 


Provides $10,000 insur- 
ance for first twenty years. 

Provides $5,000 insurance 
after twenty and for 
life. 

Annual premium after 
twenty years reduced to 
$114.40* and the insured has 
the following conversion op- 
tions. 

1. At the end of ten years, 
if conditions have so changed 
and the insured wishes his 
insurance to continue for the 
full amount for life, he can 
accomplish this by paying 


years 


thereafter an annual pre- 
mium of $274.20*. 

2. At the end of twenty 
years, if conditions have so 
changed that the insured 
wishes his insurance con- 
tinued for full amount for 
life, he can accomplish this 


by paying thereafter an an- 


nual premium of $393.80*. 


hoa f direct a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dr. Dublin Warns Against 
Health Retrenchment 
DENVER, CoLo., June 10.— 

The continued effectiveness 

of the public health service 

is in danger because of the 


present tendency in many 
communities to reduce ap- 
propriations for health de- 


| 
| 


| 


partments, according to the | 


statement of Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, president of 
American Public Health As- 
sociation, at the meeting of 
the Western Branch of the 
Association, 
today. 
“This tendency, fortunate- 


| ly, is still in its beginning,” 
| said Dr. Dublin, “and small 





danger has been done except 
in a few cities. The welfare 
of the people will be serious- 
ly threatened if this practice 
is allowed to continue. The 
public health service, in times 
like the present, is more nec- 
essary than ever before, and 


deseives continued and, in 


fact, increased support.” 
C. L. U. Award 
Dr. David McCahan, asst. 
dean of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has an- 


nounced the granting of the 
degree of C. L. U. (char- 
tered life underwriter) to 
Alfred J. Johannsen, 209 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago. Mr. 
Johannsen is a special agent 











A schedule of the premium f the Northwestern Mutual 
rates for this policy is as | Life. 
follows: — 
PREFERRED RISK ADJUSTMENT POLICY 
PREMIUMS PER $1,000 
PARTICIPATING 
MINIMUM AMOUNT ISSUED, $5,000 
Conversi ( \ 
Onptior O; 
Age F 2 After 2 N 1 After No. 2 Aft 
at I Years y S 0 Years 20 ¥ s 
2 $12.0 $7.49 $16.89 2 4 
- 12.28 7 RE 17.37 
: 13.77 803 18:39 
8.22 18.93 
2 8.42 19.51 
4 6 8.4 20.12 
o ; ‘ 20.76 
~ 21.43 
22.13 
; 62 22.87 1 
23.70 
) 24.56 
é 25.47 35 
7 { 27.42 39.38 
‘ 28.46 41.2 
2.32 29.57 43.18 
0.17 2s 30.72 {5.28 
’ 21 8.3 31.93 47.51 
‘ 2 33.21 49.90 
‘ 2 1.4 34.54 52.46 
42 4 04 35.96 55.19 
$ 69 37.43 58.11 
44 26.6 6.39 38.99 61.24 
4 2s 7 40.61 64.59 
4' 157 7.92 42.20 68.18 
47 8.77 43.87 72.02 
48 ® a8 9.67 45.60 76.14 
49 44 0.6 47.40 80.54 
50 vf 21.6; 49.27 85.26 
1.19 2 51.22 90.31 
‘1 3.24 95.74 
44.17 ».33 101.58 
‘ 16.94 6.51 7.50 107.91 
49.92 7.94 9.76 114.79 
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the | 


in session here | 





POSITION 
WANTED 


Life Insurance Executive, | 
with several years Home | 
Office and Field experi- | 
ence desires position as | 
Supt. of Agencies. Ad- 


dress in confidence. 


BOX 12, care of 
THE SPECTATOR 











Large Increase for May 

The May contest of The 
Lincoln National Life, held in 
honor of President Arthur F. 
Hall, proved successful in 
spite of the general bad repu- 
tation 1932 is holding in the 
business world. The regular 
business for the month ran 
approximately 20 per cent 
ahead of the overage of reg- 


ular business for the first 
four months of this year. 
The volume of business 
produced in May was the 
largest of any month since 
November, 1931. The num- 


ber of applications was like- 


wise greatest since Novem- 
ber, 1931. 
An analysis of the busi- 


ness sold during May reveals 
increase in the 


of all endowment forms. 


onsiderable 
7 
sale 





Lamar Life School 
A four-day school for new 


agents of the Lamar Life In- 
surance Company of Jack- 
son, Miss., closed with a ban- 


quet at the University Club 
with Dr. J. O. Segura, vice- 
president and agency direc- 
tor, as toastmaster. 


37 


Ross Moyer Heads 
Actuarial Club 


Ross Moyer, assistant 
|actuary of the Missouri 
State Life, was elected 
president of the Actuarial 


Club of St. Louis, Mo., at the 
annual meeting of that or- 
ganization held at the 
Kingsway Hotel, Kingshigh- 
way and West Pine boule- 
vards, St. Louis, the evening 
of June 9. He succeeds Miss 
Eloise Pope of the Central 
States Life who served as 
president of the club the 
past year. 

Charles M. Hanson, assis- 
tant actuary of the Conti- 
nental Life, was elected vice- 
president and Miss Kath- 
erine head of the Hollreith 
division of the Missouri 
State Life was named as 
secretary. 

The speakers at the an- 
nual meeting were: C. O. 
Shepherd, vice-president and 
actuary, Missouri State 
Life; Cornelius J. Shea, 
president and superintendent 


of agents, State National 
Life Insurance Company, 
and Ralph Kastner, attor- 


ney, American Life Conven- 
tion. 


Metropolitan Manager 


Samuel Godfrey, manager, 
Rochester district, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed 
successor of the late Harry 
T. Tinney as manager of 
Genesee District. Philip Gil- 


berg, manager, Seneca Dis- 
trict, Buffalo, succeeds Mr. 
Godfrey as manager of 
Rochester District. 











Of 


your 


both 
insurance? 


Now Is the Time | 
To Make Sure | 


opportunities 
Where is there a better chance than with 
a thirty-one year old Company offering 
life and non-cancellable disability 


The payment of twenty thousand acci- 
dent and health claims per year builds 
good will for Monarch Life Insurance. 


MONARCH 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS | 


for growth. 
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RECALL an extremely successful fire 
insurance agent who told me that he 
enjoyed nothing more than to be with 
artists or actors because he found them 
usually to be brilliant and stimulating 
and seldom dull or _ unpleasantly 
opinionated. He expressed regret that 
most of them were so lacking in busi- 
ness sense, so unfamiliar with what, 
as an insurance man, he termed selling 
ability. 
* * + 
ROBABLY he was correct, but I 
met a few artists recently who 
hardly could be so classed. I had been 
bidden to a wedding Saturday after- 
noon at Dr. Fosdick’s beautiful church 
on Riverside Drive. I wore my best 
garments, including my top hat. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony a reception was 
held at the Brevoort Hotel. When that 
was over I decided to go over and look 
at some of the pictures that were be- 
ing shown in the open all around Wash- 
ington Square so close at hand. 
« * * 
OST of the exhibits left me rather 
cold, but some I thought excel- 
lent. And I admired even more the 
artists who addressed me personally in 
regard to the possibility of my pur- 
chasing any of their works. Three of 
them did this and there was very little 
variation in their sale attack. They 
recognized in me, beneath my morning 
coat, high hat, spats and stick, some- 
one who knew what was best in art, 
someone quite different from the ma- 
jority of the men and women who came 
from all parts of the city to inspect 
the pictures. Their own artistic feel- 
ing showed them that I was also pos- 
sessed of great artistic ability in so far 
at least as recognizing and admiring 
only the best. Their reason for offer- 
ing me an especially good bargain was 
solely because of the joy they experi- 
enced in discovering among the many 
hundreds who surveyed their master- 
pieces one who so patently was himself 
a great artist at heart; one who could 
be counted on to cast aside with con- 
tempt and sorrow the mediocre and 
unworthy, but who with unerring in- 
stinct would select that which showed 
the stamp of genius. Anyhow, that is 
what in effect each of the three said to 
me, so I modestly conluded it must be 
true. Three artists could not be 
wrong. They seemed to change, some- 
how, when I bought no paintings, but 
that no doubt was just imagination on 





W. J. Tallamy, 


chief inspector of the Metropolitan 
Department of the Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix fire insurance compa- 
nies, states that the origiv of the 
mysterious $2,000,000 fire that de- 
stroyed the Cunard Steamship Co. 
Pier on the North River, has been 
traced to the incinerator that was used 
to burn refuse accumulations from 
the docks and ships of the Cunard 
Company. The fire occurred Fri- 
day, May 6, and burned all through- 
out that and the following day. Mr. 
Tallamy reports that after a pains- 
taking inspection of the ruined dock, 
he feels positive that the flames orig- 
inated in the wooden floor boards un- 
derneath the incinerator. This appli- 
ance was 12 feet long, nearly 6 feet 
wide and about 7% feet high, his re- 
port states, and rested directly on con- 
crete laid on the wood bulkhead floor. 
He says that it is a well-known fact 
that solid masonry will 
transmit heat sufficiently to cause ig- 
nition of combustible material with 
which it is in contact. 


or concrete 


* * * 


The many friends 


of William M. Hoffman, president of 
the Firemen’s Insurance Co. of 
Washington, D. C., are congratulat- 
ing him upon the fortieth anniversary 
of his connection with the company. 
On June 12, 1892, he joined the com- 
pany as a clerk. Eleven years later 
he was made chief clerk, in 1905 he 
became assistant secretary, two years 
later secretary and he was elected 
president Jan. 4, 1921. 

* * * 


That the Insurance 


Federation of Illinois intends to meet 
the legislative situation in this State 
vigorously in the future, was indi- 
cated at the annual outing and meet- 





my part. 


Fire Insurance 


ing of the directors recently held at 





MEN AND: 
... MAT TERS 


IN FIRE 





INSURANCE 


Elgin Country Club. A strong leg- 
islative committee composed of repre- 
sentatives designated by the leading 
insurance organizations of the State is 
being organized, it was announced. 
The Federation directors also adopted 
a resolution not only endorsing the 
Century of Progress Exposition to 
be held at Chicago in 1933 and insur- 
ance participation in it, but pledging 
the assistance of the organization in 
making arrangements. The present 
personnel of the legislative commit- 
tee includes P. B. Hosmer and Ernest 
Palmer, Chicago Board of Under- 
writers ; Gail Reed and L. T. O’Brien, 
Insurance Brokers Association of 
Illinois; Alvin S. Keys and Robert 
W. Troxell, Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents; B. S. Quigley and 
H. C. Dillon with L. A. Cambridge 
as alternate, Casualty Adjusters As- 
sociation; Norris H. Bokum and 
Thomas F. Lawrence, Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters; and 
Elmer C. Anderson and W. ©. Schill- 
ing, Surety Underwriters Association 
of Illinois. Frank M. Chandler, 
president of the federation, presided. 
*« * 


wore R. Page, 


vice-president of the Fireman’s Fund 
Group of fire and casualty compa- 
nies, is on an extended business trip 
to New York and London, England. 
Mr. Page will be in New York for 
three weeks, visiting departmental 
offices and then go on to London for 
a week or two where he will contact 
Fireman’s Fund European represen- 
tatives before returning to the 
Group’s Head Office at San Fran- 


cisco. 
* * * 


John M. Leake, 
general agent of the Virginia Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., of Richmond, 
Va., died last week at his home at 
Richmond. 
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MARINE—TRANSPORTATION—ALLIED LINES 


Dominion Fire Pre- 
vention Association | 


Annual Meeting Held at 
Ottawa; Picture 
Theatre Fire Control 


OTTAWA, CANADA, June 13. 
—In referring 
meeting of the 
Fire Prevention Association 
at Ottawa, J. Grove Smith, 
Dominon Fire Commissioner, 
computes that some thirty 
million dollars per annum 
has been saved to the Cana- 
dian public by the work of 
this association in the reduc- 
tion of insurance rates. When 
the work of the association 
commenced the average in- 
surance rate in Canada was 
$1.11 per $100 insured, while 
today the average rate is 80 
cents. 

The program of the annual 


Dominion 


meeting included the work 
which has been initiated 
through the National Re- 


search Council by which the 
United States specifications, 
standards, tests and require- 
ments eventually will be re- 
placed by Canadian tests and 
requirements. Up to the 
present Canada has been de- 
pendent almost entirely upon 
the United States for all 
safety standards in respect to 
materials and devices. 

Another question of imme- 
diate concern to every citizen 
which was discussed at the 
meetings was the increase 
in dwelling house fires in the 
last year in Canada. Thirty- | 
five thousand fires occurred | 
last year in Canadian dwell- | 
ings, an almost phenomenal 
increase. The whole ques- 
tion of the construction and 
maintenance of dwellings is 
being dealt with. Hon. E. N. 
Rhodes, Minister of Finance, 
opened the conference with | 
an address at the Chateau 
Laurier. 

Motion picture theaters in 
Canada now rank the highest 
of any class of property in 
respect of fire control. Dur- 
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of the Sea- 
Company, 
meeting 


Stockholders 
board Insurance 
of Baltimore, at a 
to be held June 
upon the proposals of the 
board 
capital stock of the company 
be reduced from $300,000 to 
$210,000 by changing the par 
value of the stock from $10 
| to $7 a share. This would 





| add $90,000 to the surplus. 
to the annual | caliaamad 


Kentucky Agents Meet 
at Louisville 
Ky., 


LOUISVILLE, June 15. 


Fire insurance meetings 
will be held in this city to- 
morrow and Friday. The 


Kentucky Fire Underwriters 
Association and Kentucky 
Fire Prevention Association 
will hold short business ses- 
sions, the latter electing of- 
ficers tomorrow and_ the 
Kentucky Association of In- 
surance Agents will start its 
annual meeting, running 
over through Friday. To- 
morrow evening the Ken- 
tucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and a few 
others, will be guests of the 
Kentucky Fire Underwriters 
at a special dinner staged in 
honor of “The Old Guard,” 
of field men, numbering thir- 


| teen, of which three have re- 


tired from the field, all 
representing men with 25 
years or more of service to 
the companies. The local 
agents will be staging their 
37th annual meeting. The 
Casualty & Surety Associa- 
tion of Louisville will also 
cooperate. President William 
B. Calhoun, of the National 
Association of Insurance 
Agents, will speak. 








ing 1931 the loss from film 
fires in the 802 operating 
Canadian theaters was $4,- 
317. There were 19 fires. 
This constituted a record for 
any country in the world, as 
the theaters represent a real 
property value of $45,000,000 
and project approximately 
2,880,000,000 feet, or 546,000 
miles, of highly inflammable 
film annually. 


| operating 


| business again declined, but 





Seaboard Capital Reduction | 1931 Fire and Marine 


Business in Conn. 


23 will act | 


of directors that the | 


Commissioner Dunham’s 


Report Shows That Con- 


necticut Stock Companies Made an Underwriting 


Profit of $5,803,696 During the Past Year 


insur- 
Con. 


Howard P. Dunham. 
ance commissioner of 
necticut, has issued a 
mary of his annual report 
covering the 1931 business of 
fire and marine insurance 
companies licensed to operate 
in that State, which shows 
that the Connecticut stock 
fire insurance companies 
made a total underwriting 
profit of $5,803,696 during | 
the past year, largely due, the 
report says, to the release of 
reserves occasioned by a ma- 
terial drop in premium in-| 
come. This compares with a 
profit of $1,143,348 for 1930. | 
They experienced total in- 
vestment losses in surplus of | 
$12,391,302 for the _ year, 
compared with total losses of | 
$7,758,882 during the previ- | 
ous year. 

For the first time in sev- 
eral years losses incurred on 
Connecticut fire business by | 
all fire insurance companies 
in this State in-| 
creased during 1931. Total 
net losses incurred in Con-| 
necticut were $4,609,181, com- 
pared with $4,409,219 in 1930, 
an increase of $199,962. Pre- 
miums received by all the 
companies from ‘Connecticut 


the drop was not as sharp as 
that experienced in 1930. Net 
premiums received from Con- 
necticut business in 1931 to-| 
taled $12,508,601, 
with $13,135,190 in 1930, a 
decrease of $626,589. The 
percentage of paid losses to 
net premiums received on | 
Connecticut business in 1931 | 
was 37.27, compared with} 
34.02 in 1930. The loss ra-| 
tio of the Connecticut stock 





compared | 


sum- 


companies on their total 
business in 1931 was 48.75 
per cent, compared with 51.69 
per cent in 1930. The under- 
writing expense ratio was 
46.20 per cent in 1931 and 
47.26 per cent in 1930. 


The gross interest and 
rents earned by the Connec- 
ticut stock companies 


amounted to $13,489,802 in 
1931, a decrease of $580,898 
over the preceding year. Divi- 
dends declared by these com- 
panies totaled $8,450,000 in 
1931 and $8,890,000 in 1930. 
There were 300 fire and 
marine companies that re- 


| ported to the Connecticut In- 


surance Department at the 
end of 1931, eight less than 
for the previous year, re- 
flecting the mergers which 
are taking place in the insur- 
ance business. The net 
amount of insurance at risk 
in all companies at the end 


| of 1931 was $219,539,217,022, 


compared with a total of 
$225,881,864,225 on Dec. 31, 
1930. Total losses incurred 
by all the fire companies on 
their general business in 1931 
were $423,462,456, a decrease 
of $45,724,032 from 1930. 
Earned premiums amounted 
to $886,362,042, a decrease of 
$61,793,606 from 1930. 

The 300 companies report- 
ing to the Connecticut Insur- 


| ance Department had an un- 


derwriting gain in surplus of 
71,111,395 in 1931. This 
compares with a gain of $50,- 
820,004 in 1930. The invest- 
ment losses of the companies 
totaled $231,336,811, com- 
pared with a total loss of 
$123,086,043 in 1930. 


Fire Insurance 
































-LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 





JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN 4MBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres T LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 910s +0 
CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,350.00 ORGANIZED 1858 $32,306,202.99 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M GRATZ, President 























JOHN in. COONEY, Vice-Pree. an ARCHIBALD. KEMP. Vice Pres. a pHERBERT A. CLARK. Vice Pres. - with: M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres "Ty LEE TRIMBLE, 2d — ey: OLIN GROOKS. aaV. om _ 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN f R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
1OHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK. Vice-Pres. wit R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 24 V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1886 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT. Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. wit R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pres. OLIN® BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
AN ident Cc. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Presiden: 
= . by POTTER. Oa View Pres. E. ni HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 











$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
Presid J. C. HEYER, Vice Presid IOHN R. COONBY, Vice-Presiden 
” Hy GPOTTER 5a Vice Pree. Ta oe ee Vin pres “PRANK 3.1 ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 3 R. HU NT. 3d Viecfves.* S$. K. McCLURE. 3rd Vice no. , 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois math: rl — ~~ 
akin man thchemien EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E.G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
ae Ff. E. BRISBINE, Res. Vice President 
SADE SUIT, Seaetery 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada —_————— OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers BEN ar gg hee 
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Report of Royal Ins. 
Co. Ltd. for 1931 


The annual financial] report 
of the Royal Insurance Co., 
td.. of Liverpool, England, 
for the year 1931, was pre- 
sented to the shareholders of 
the company at the annual 
general meeting held in Liv- 
erpool May 30. The report 
shows that in the fire depart- 
ment the net premiums 
amounted to £6,062,711, the 
losses to £3,088,461, and the 
profit of £402,072 has been 
carried to profit and loss ac- 
count. The fund amounts to 
£6,925,085, equal to 114 per 
cent of the premium. 

In the life department the 
new business was £3,.737,727 
and the total nremiums, after 
deducting reassurances, £1,- 
822,265. The life and annuity 
funds amount to £23,216,824. 

In the accident and general 
departments the next premi- 
ums amounted to £5,443,524, 
the claims paid and outstand- 
ing to £3.188,026. A profit 
of £117,320 was carried to 
profit and loss account. The 
funds amount to £5,179,624, 
equal to 95 per cent of the 
premium. 

In the marine 
the net premiums for the 
year 1931 amounted to £1,- 
029,045 and the claims paid 
on account of that 
£236,310. The 1930 account 
has been closed and the profit 
of £125,537 carried to profit 
and loss account. The fund 
-arried forward amounts to 
£1,669,941, equal to 162 per 
cent of the 1931 premiums. 

In addition to the under- 
writing profits of £644,929 
from the fire, accident and 
marine departments, and 
£40,000, one-fifth of share- 
holders’ proportion of life 
profits for 1925-1929, the 
profit and account has 
been credited with £1,350,079 
interest not carried to other 
accounts. After prov'dng 
for interest on debenture 
stock and for final dividend 
for 1931 and other outgoings, 
including a provision of 
£500,000 for depreciation of 
investments, a balance of £1,- 
399,126 was carried forward. 

The total funds at the end 
of the year show an increase 
of £391,986 and amount to 
£42.388,740, made up as fol- 


department 


loss 


ows: 
Capital paid up £2,799,965 
Life hasan 
ance Fund £21,361,792 
Annuity 
Fund .... 1,855,032 
7 - 23,216,824 
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National Board Committee 
Chairmen 


HE members of the 

committees of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters to serve during 
the coming year have 
been announced by Presi- 
dent C. Weston Baily. 
The chairmen of the com- 
mittees are as follows: 
Actuarial Bureau, R. P. 
3arbour; Adjustments, 
Paul B. Sommers; Con- 
struction of Buildings, 
John Kremer; Finance, 
David C. Wakeman; Fire 
Prevention and Engineer- 
ing Standards, H. T. 
Cartlidge; Incendiarism 
and Arson, H. V. Smith; 
Laws, F. C. White; Pub- 
lic Relations, George C. 
Long, Jr.; Maps, Hart 
Darlington; Membership, 
W. H. Koop; Standard 
Rating Schedule and 
Form, W. R. Hedge; 
Statistics and Origin of 
Fires, W. M. Hoffman; 
Uniform Accounting, Gil 
bert Kingan. 

With the exception of 
the chairmen of the Ad- 
justment, Finance, Mem- 
bership, Statistics and 
Origin of Fires, and Uni- 
form Accounting th 
chairmen of the commit 


tees are reappointments. 











National Union Fire to Cut 
Capital 

A special meeting of the 

stockholders of the National 


Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh will be 
held Aug. 4 to act upon the 


recommendation of the board 
»f directors that the capital 
be reduced from $2,750,000 to 
$1,100,000. 








Capital Redemption 


Assurance Fund $85,492 
Accident and General 

Insurance Funds 5,179,624 
Marine Fund. 1.669.941 
Superannuation Fund 632,683 
Shareholders’ Life 

Profits : 80.000 
Fire Fund $6,925 O85 


Balance of 
Profit and 


1,399,126 


An interim dividend of 3s. 


3d. per share was paid in No- 


vember last, and the directors 
recommended a final dividend 
of 3s. 3d. per share, payable 
on May 31, making in all 6s. 
6d. per share, less income 
tax, for the year 1931, being 
the same as for the year 
1930. 


| New Jersey News and Comment 








The Bergen County Asso- 
ciation ef Insurance Agents 


represented several of the 
largest fire, life and casualty 


has carried over into the | companies and was a mem- 
category of a contribution to | ber of the Spanish War 
the SAVE-A-LIFE- cam-| Veterans Post. 

paign, its efforts to educate e #)% 

the public in matters of 


safety to the end that a de- 


Last Monday every organ- 
lization in Bergen County 


crease in automobile insur- | .™~ , 7 : 
ance rates can be brought joined in launching an inten- 
about. Carl H. Bloecher,| *ive drive for fewer motor 
Rutherford, president of the accidents, traffic violations 
and highway safety. This 


association and 
dent of the State Association 
of Insurance Agents, 
“a little 
the road, 


vice-presi- . : 
P will continue through June. 


Posters, furnished by the 
casualty companies, were 
placed in every garage, fill- 
ing station, police headquar- 


urges 
more courtesy on 
a little more honest 


p viens tas “er the traffic laws CaF 

. : ters, schools and municipal 
and little more Golden a 

oe . - buildings. Illustrated films 
Rule principle in_ settling | : ; 

AS" gia id ; -|and slides were shown in 

claims” as a means for cor- 
emp dare | theatres. The work of the 
recting the unsatisfactory 


situation that confronts ths 
automobile public. 


Leon 
years one 
prominent 


many 


sack’s 
agents, 
the Hackensack Hospital. He 


AON 


~ 


By 


ampaign is being carried on 

chiefly by the Bergen County 

Association of Insurance 

Agents. 

V. Barkman, 54, for 2 

of Hacken- Of the 191 municipalities 
insurance | in northern New Jersey only 

June 10, in| 43 have their own separate 

water systems. 


* * * 


died on 
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ing times, it is espe- 
cially satisfying to have 
placed clients with a 
dependable company. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Preferred Accident— 


—Protective Indemnity 
SAME MANAGEMENT 
SAME SERVICE 


Accident—Health—Automobile 
Burglary 
ALL AGENCY CONTRACTS DIRECT 


Address WILFRID C. POTTER, President 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., 


Ltd. 
Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Sunderlin on Fire Insurance 
By CHARLES A. SUNDERLIN, A. B., LL. B. 


of the Los Angeles Bar 


Secretary and General Counsel of the Insurance Institute of 
Southern California 
Sunderlin’s Complete Educational Course in Fire Insurance 
Embracing 40 Lectures and a Copious Topical Index 
Can now be obtained bound in 
ONE VOLUME 


at special reduced price of 
5.00 
Bound in buckram, with stiff cover. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Busi Publishers, Inc. 
243 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


























GENERAL BUILDING - 47 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The HUDDY 


Encyclopedia of 


AUTOMOBILE 
LAW 







VOLUME 
13-14 
JUST 
ISSUED 


Covering: 
INSURANCE 


Accident 
Collision 
Conversion 
Confiscation 
Fire 

Liability 

Theft 
Transportation 


The new HUDDY ENCYCLOPEDIA breaks 
away from tradition to present the subject in a 
completely modern and comprehensive manner, 
arranged on a topic plan to meet present day 
needs. 


Eleven books, kept up to date by pocket Supplements. 


Price $60 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


SELLING AGENTS 
243 West 39th Street 
New York 
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The First Hundred Years 


Were on a Cash Basis 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 
14.—Further precedent for a 
thirty-day cancellation clause 
in fire insurance policies has 
been found by 
Gandy, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, which is 
vocating such a clause to ame- 


liorate the collection prob- 
lem. He has in his posses- 
sion policy No. 1 of the} 


North River Insurance Com- 
pany written March 6, 1822, 
and containing a cancella- 
tion clause. 


Under the conditions enu- | 


merated in the policy is the 


following: “No insurance 
whether original or con- 
tinued, shall be considered 


Charles L. 


ad- | 


| as binding, until actual pay- 
ment of the premium.” The 
policy was loaned 
Gandy by 
Atlanta, managers of the 
Crum and Forster group. It 
was written on a “two-story 
frame dwelling house with 
brick front” in New York 
| City for $4,000. A _ receipt 
| 





| for the premium indicates it 
was a cash transaction. Mr. 
Gandy has had the policy 
| qpwovern- and a copy sent 
to association headquarters 
in New York. 

“This with other policies 
which we have _ inspected 
give us ample proof that for 
the first 100 years fire insur- 
ance was written on a cash 
basis,” said Mr. Gandy. 








F. M. Cotter Joins Fire 
Association Companies 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 
—Fred M. Cotter, who has 
been manager for the Con- 
stitution Indemnity in San 
Francisco, is assuming man- 
agement of the automobile 
department of the fire asso- 
ciation companies under the 
coast management of Frank 
M. Avery. The Constitution 
is closing out its business on 
the Coast and the Massachu- 


setts Bonding is to write the 
casualty portion of the com- | 


bination automobile policies 
which have been written by 
that office. 


14. | 


N. Y. F. |. E. Committee 
to Meet 


A meeting of the advisory 
| committee on violations of 
the New York Fire Insur- 
|ance Exchange will be held 
next Tuesday for the pur- 
pose of hearing the report of 
|the special subcommittee 

which has been investigating 

reported violations of the 
| exchange agreement. 





The Board of directors of 
the Home Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company, of San 
| Francisco, has declared the 

usual quarterly dividend of 
| 5 per cent. 


to Mr. | 
Hines Brothers, | 





Eagle Fire to Reduce 


Capital 
The capital stock of the 
Eagle Fire Insurance 


Company, of Newark, will 
be reduced from $1,630,- 
600 to $815,000 if the 
stockholders approve the 
recommendation of the 
board of directors. A spe- 
cial meeting will be held 
for this purpose June 28. 
The proposal provides 
that the par value of the 
shares be reduced from $5 
to $2.50. This will allow 
$825,000 to be transferred 
to the surplus of the com- 
pany. 











J. A. Arnold Joins Federal 
Mutual Fire 


John A. Arnold of An- 
dover, Mass., secretary of the 
Merrimack Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, the Cam- 
bridge Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and the Lynn Man- 
ufacturers and Merchants 
Mutual Insurance Company, 
has resigned his position with 
those companies and on June 
1 became associated with the 
Federal Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Boston as 
secretary and underwriting 
manager, according to an an- 
nouncement by James S&S. 
Kemper, president of the 


| Federal. 


Mr. Arnold has been ac- 
tive in the Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association of New 
England for the past two 
years, serving on the uniform 
reinsurance contract, con- 


flagration hazard and classi- ' 





43 


Manager of New Pacific 
Factory Ins. Association 
San Francisco, June 14. 


—Walter Van Orden is the 
manager of the New Pacific 


| Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion in San Francisco. He 
was recommended to the 


| coast group by the Factory 


| Insurance 


Association of 
Hartford with which he had 
been connected for the past 


twelve years. Mr. Van 
Orden has already arrived 
in San Francisco. He’opened 


the new organization offices 
for business on Wednesday. 





Eagle Star & British Domin- 
ions Insurance Company 
of London 

The March 31, 1932, state- 
ment of the Eagle Star & 
British Dominions Company, 
of London, shows total ad- 
mitted assets of $6,068,617 
and a net surplus based on 
March 31 valuations of secu- 
rities of $1,790,655. This 
surplus excludes a_ special 
reserve of $1,225,302 for the 
difference between June 30, 
1931, values and actual mar- 
ket values of securities as of 
March 31, 1932. This state- 
ment also shows an unearned 
premium reserve of $1,876,- 
667. 








fication committees. Also he 
has been active in the Mu- 


| tual Fire Inspection Bureau 


as a member of the executive 
committee, and in the Feder- 
ation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, serving on 
a number of underwriting 
committees of that organiz- 
ation for a number of years. 








Dependable and complete 
insurance service 


Fire » Automobile « Marine » Casualty « Fidelity - Surety 


IREMAN’S FUND GROU 


Home 


New York : 


Chicago . 


Sire & Marine 


Occidental Insurance 
ireman's “Jund Indemnity 
Occidental Indemnity 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 


Company 


Company 


Fireman's “Fund Insurance Company 
Insurance , 


Company 


Boston . 


ompany 
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Fire Insurance 











& Ybor Party 


4 Pak feat 


troubled for some time 
about a certain incident that oc- 
several years ago. Until I 
started to work for THE SPECTATOR 
and subsequently to learn something 
about the business of insurance I was 
in doubt as to the infallibility of my 


"VE been 


curred 


judgment. Did it fail me on that day 
in December, 1927? Just why did I 
buy that insurance policy? I know 


now that it is a perfectly good policy 
and that I should have bought it, but 
I didn’t know any such thing at the 
time. I have read with interest 
of the various methods used by agents 


some 


in inducing the wary 
on the dotted line but none 
seemed to fit my case. 
* 6 
S I recall, I didn’t listen very close- 
ly. At least I don’t remember 
what the agent said so it couldn’t have 
impressed me as being very clever. My 
me believe that it was 
mere sales talk. I am 
inclined to believe there is no such 
thing. It was convincing enough. I 
had never the fellow before and 
I am quite sure that he had never so 
much as heard of me, until he got with- 
in three blocks of where I was. It was 
in a garage and I was under my car 
with that 
I crawled out 


pride won’t let 
high-powered 


seen 


trying to cure its ills most 
useful tool, a hammer. 
entered, thinking it 
I stood there playing with that 
to look as uninter- 


worked on 


when he 
neighbor. 
hammer and trying 
ested as possible while he 
me. I guess he was a little surprised 
around. The scene 
has all the 
He had made that policy 
when he said “Do 
better or for 


when I finally came 


in my memory seriousness 
of a wedding. 
me and 
take this policy for 
until death do you 
words to that effect—I said weakly, “I 


appeal to 
you 


worse part” or 


will,” and the thing was mine. 
* * + 
| INSIST that it couldn’t have been 
anything he said in so many words 


that sold me. I believe that as soon as 
I found out he was an insurance 
I started meditating on the 
the sound of his 


obbligato to the trend of my 


agent 
matter and 
was a sort of 
thoughts 


voice 


But I won’t take all the credit. Selling 
insurance must be akin to the art of 
hog-calling. In the words of Fred 


of the 


it’s also ap- 


Patzel, the champion hog-caller 
world, “It’s not all power, 
peal. You must have in your voice 
omething to convince the hog that you 


have what he wants.” 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


prospect to sign 
of them | 


| tations of 


PEOPLE 








+8 L. Royer 


jae elsewhere in these pages of the 


increasing need of engine and ma 


chinery insurance. Being an engi- 
Mr. Royer is just as interested 
in these insurable things for their 


He could have been found 


neer, 


own sake. 


about twenty years ago among the 
whirring engines of a power house 
out in the middle west. The limi- 


his job and the advice of 


a friend moved him to sign up with 
Accident & Guarantee as 
went to 


the Ocean 
an inspector in Chicago. He 
Milwaukee in that capacity and re- 
turned to Chicago as supervisor of 
the engineering department there. 
In 1918 he New York, as- 
suming his present position as chief 





came to 


engineer of the company at home 
office. What does he do for recrea- 
tion? His pet hobby is tuning up 


} motors. 


was a 


| Ryder 


familiar to all automobile 
assistant 


is a name 


insurance men. He is now 


vice-president in charge of the auto 
mobile department of the Great 
American Indemnity, but when he 
was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1913 his one desire was to 
become an electrical engineer. To 


this end he wanted a year‘s experi- 


ence in an automobile factory and 


proceeded to get it as inspector for 


the Workmen’s 


Bureau 


Compensation Ser 

now the National 
isualty and Surety Un 
When the Bureau open 
New Orleans 
pportunities 
of insurance and Mr. 
accepted the position as man- 
The next year saw him man- 


vice 
Bureau of C 
derwriters 

ed its branch office in 
the following year, the « 
salted 


Ryder 


ager. 

ager of the new branch office in St. 
Louis, and in the Fall of 1916 he 
came to New York as manager of 


the bureau’s newly organized auto- 


AND 


PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE 


mobile department. In 1923 he was 
managing the automobile department 
of the Accident Co. and 
when the Great American Indemnity 
was organized in 1926 he joined that 
company with the title which he now 
holds. He is the author of “Automo- 
bile published by 
Spectator Company. 


General 


Insurance,” The 


* * * 


Russell A. Algire, 


vice-president and superintendent of 
the burglary department of the Na- 
Surety Co., acclaims THE 
his favorite insurance 
written an article 
about Storekeepers’ Policy 
for this special issue. He started his 
present unbroken connection with the 


+ 


National Surety 25 vears ago as State 


tional 
SPECTATOR as 
has 


paper and 


his new 


agent in Kansas, his home State. In 
1916 he 


for surety, 


became sub-agency director 


fidelity and burglary lines 


of the National throughout the 
country, coming to New Yorl 
1918 
* 
R. L. Neptune 
found time amid his many responsi- 


bilities as production manager of the 
\merican and the New 
York iffer a sugges- 
tion to’ the insurance Id in 
He has had experience 


Surety Co 
Casualty Co. to « 
wor veneral 


in his article. 


in every department of the company 
and so 


For 12 


during his 25 vears of service 


is familiar with all lines 


vears he was production managef 
for the Metropolitan Branch and dur- 
ing the last 10 years his supervision 


many branches ot 


throughout the 


has been over the 


the American Surety 


United States and Canada. When the 
American Surety took over the New 
York Casualty three years ago Mr. 


Neptune became production managef 


of that also. 


company 
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ACCIDEMT — 


Conservationists 


Selling Safety 


Whitney, Halsey, Stack 
and Hall of Bureau Staff 
On Speaking Campaigns 


The Staff of 


Conservation 


the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, under Associate | 


General Manager Albert W. | 


Whitney, plans the busiest 
summer in the history of the 
department for its members 
The program calls for car- 


rying the message of safety | 
to every section of the coun- | 


only 


addresses not 
and commercial 
ganizations, but to groups 
f agents themselves. 
Mr. Whitney addressed 
the convention of Special 


try with 
to civic 


Libraries 
Lake Placid on Tuesday of 
his week and on July 6 will 
appear before the New 
England Association of In- 
surance Agents at Bretton 
Woods, N. H. 
Maxwell Halsey, 
engineer of the Burs au, 


traffic 


left 


Portland, Ore., last 
TI day night where, on 
Jur 14, he will make one 
f the principal addresses 


the International] 
yn of Chiefs of Police 
On the 15th and 16th he will 
address the Portland Insur- 
ance Agents. On the 17th 
he will be at Seattle, on the 
20th at San Francisco. There 
he ll speak at a group 
n ng consisting of the 
Blu Goose, Accident & 
Health Underwriters, Auto- 
le Superintendents, 
Aut bile Adjusters Asso- 
Claims Attorneys 
and Agents. The following 
day is the guest of the 
Rotary, Lions and Exchange 
lubs at noon. On the 22nd 
I rears before the Sacra- 
lent Agents Association 
and Sacramento Chamber of 
c 


erce., 
The following day he 
(Ce neluded on page 47) 
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Auto Fatalities Lower 


States generally 
throughout the country 
are showing decreases in 
the number of deaths 
from automobile accidents 
this year, with the total 
downward trend becoming 
greater each month, ac- 
cording to statistics com- 
piled from official sources 
by the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. 

Latest figures covering 
entire states indicate that 
in the first four months 
deaths from automobile 
accidents have totaled 
8500, a decrease of 8 per 
cent from the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 
Fatalities for the first 
four months have aver- 
aged 70 each day. 

Of 38 states 


and the 


District of Columbia re- 
porting deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents, 27 
states have had _ fewer 
fatalities than in corre- 
sponding periods of last 


year. The decreases range 
all the way up to more 
than 63 per cent for Idaho. 


Eleven states and the 
District of Columbia re- 
port more deaths this 


year than last from auto- 
mobile accidents. The in- 
crease in the State of 
Nevada was 166 per cent. 








Jack Yost Heads Baltimore 
Casualty and Surety Club 
BALTIMORE, June 11. 

John G. Yost of the Fidelity 

and Company, was 


elected president of the Casu- 


Deposit 


alty and Surety 
Baltimore at the ninth an- 
nual spring field day Thurs- 
day at the Maryland Coun- 
try Club. 

Other officers elected were: 
Emil E. Kolb, of the Mary 
land Casualty C 
vice-president: H. F. 
land, New Amsterdam Casu 
alty Company, treasurer 
and W. E. Moore, United 
States Fidelity and Guaran 
ty Company, secretary. 


ompany, 


Strick 





Club f 


N 





i. 





BONDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


All Time Attendance Record 
Set at A. & H. Convention 


Chester W. McNeill Chosen President at Thirty-First 
Annual. Meeting ; Conference Approves Bureau's 


Uniformity Program 


CHICAGO, June 13.—Depression or no depression, 
the Health and Accident Underwriters Conference 


set an 


all-time record for attendance here last 


week when more than 200 registered for the thir- 


ty-first annual convention. 


The meeting was held 


at the Edgewater Beach Hotel and to signalize the 
occasion the conference paid honor to the only sur- 
viving charter member of the association, A. E. 
Forrest, president of the North American Acci- 


dent Insurance Company. 


This was the high spot of 
the closing session and when 
Mr. Forrest responded to the 
address of T. Leigh Thomp- 
son of the National Life and 
Accident, he rewarded the 


some interest- 






ng y scenses of the 
early history of the associa- 


Then Chester W. McNeill, 
resident f the Massachu- 
\ Compar was 
1} | n- 


and Thompson escorted him 
ne hain Mr Forrest 
"< veals ha he ha 
verformed a similar functior 
I Mr McN¢ ill’s gram 
r, ( ge E. McNe 
1897 wt e was ectec 
president f th ld Inter- 
national Association of Acci 
Underwriters. 
Other fficers elected were 
S. C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Associ- 


ation, first vice-president; O. 


B. Hartley, Great 


Western 


Insurance Company, second 
vice-president; Frank Prop- 
r, Employers Reinsurance, 


and C. W. Ray, 
chairman 
committee. 
association again this 
vear followed the custom of 
promoting the chairman of 
executive committee to 
presidency. 


secretary: 
Honc 
t} 


ier Casualty, 
re executive 


The 








Others elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee were D. C. 
MacEwen, Pacific Mutual 
Life, the retiring president; 
and P. H. Rogers, Massachu- 
setts Bonding. The selection 
of the next meeting place 
was referred to the executive 
committee. 

The 
reported election 
lowing companies 
ship: Anchor Casualty, 
come Guarantee, Reserve 


Mutual, Title Guaranty and 


committee 
the fol- 
to member- 


In- 


executive 





The with but 
one dissenting vote, gave its 


the program of 


conterence, 


approval to 


uniformity instituted for 
commercial writing com- 
panies by the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters. A re- 


this effect was in- 
troduced by C. O. Pauley of 
the Great Northern Life, 
Chicago, following a most in- 
teresting round table discus- 
sion on the question of uni- 


solution to 


formity. 
The subject was introduced 
wa Ww. ft 


Grant, Business 


Men’s Assurance, who as- 
serted that he thought so 


strongly of the program that 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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STUDY THE FIELD 

















The Move That Wins 


LIKE in the game of checkers, agents 
who first study their field of activities 
and the position of companies relative 
thereto, move with reasonable assurance 
of winning. 


REPRESENT Independence as a first 
move towards achieving success. With 
its full coverage contracts and well di- 
rected Home Office co-operation you are 
in a strong position to meet competition. 


Independence Indemnity Company 
Commonwealth Division 
Philadelphia 


WILLARD L. CASE, President 
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GUARDIAN 


IS CO-OPERATING 


in the nation-wide drive to reduce 
the number of automobile accidents. 


AN APPALLING TOTAL 


34,400 Killed 
997,600 Injured 
in 860,000 Accidents 


WARN YOUR ASSUREDS! 


Automobile Insurance rates in the future will depend 
on this year’s record. 
Warn them to drive carefully—watch signals—obey laws. 


Automobiles Are Bigger and Faster! 
Roads Are Improved! 
Traffic Congestion Is Greater! 
More Closed Automobiles in Use! 
Driving Mileage Increasing! 

Use of Cars by Families Increasing! 





Owen B. Augspurger, President 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write us regarding agencies open in several good 
| New York State points. 


— ss 


_ New York UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
} A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street - - - New York City 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE-WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 





























SHIELD POLICIES 


at Ordinary Life Insurance 
NATIONAL Industrial Life Insurance 


LIFE AND : 
caaeneT Health & Accident Insurance 
INSURANCE 
company 


SHIELDS Total claims paid 32 years ending 
aw December 31, 1931, $84,293,715.46 














C. A. CRAIC, Chairman of the Board Ww. R. WILLS, Pres. 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 
NASHVILLE - - - - TENN. 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 








SURETY and CASUALTY 
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For Standardization 


of Aviation Rates | 


Committee of Five Under- 
writing Groups Begins 
Study of Situation 


An effort to standardize 
aviation insurance rates in 
this country has been inau- 
gurated. Representatives of 
five aviation underwriting 
groups met recently at the 
headquarters of the Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, and appointed a 
subcommittee of five mem- 
bers to study the subject. 

A governing 
consisting of representatives 
from one fire company and 
one casualty company from 
each group organized. 
The members of this « 


ve are ail 


committee 


was 
mmit- 


chief underwrit- 


ers if the 1? respe tive com- 
panies. W. J._ McCaffrey 
vice-president f the Royal 
Indemnity is chairmar “4 f 
this committee. 

The sub-committee was 
appointed at the suggestior 
of the New York Insurar 
Department and is expe é 
t ke a report to the D 
par ent in ab ar nth's 
tin 


if M re ag + ) 
a the Con ercia 
{ San Francisco, at a 
- sponsored by s¢ 
é ganizations On the 
24th he addresses the Oak- 


Association 


later he be- 


Agents’ 
and three davs 

meetings at 
when he will 


series 
Angeles, 
address insurance men, safe- 
y and commercial organiza- 
After a short stay at 
Denver, Colo., Mr. Halsey 
will be in Kansas City, Mo., 
for conferences 


' 


on July 25 


with traffic officials and in- 
surance agents and on the 


27th is at St. Louis to attend 
a meeting of the Chamber of 


Commerce where their pres- 
ent safety campaign will be 
a 


liscussed. 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Bu- 
reau Supervisor of Child 
Safety, leaves June 23 for a 
very extensive trip through 
the South. He is going at 
the invitation of a number 
of colleges and universities 
in Texas, Louisiana, Ala- 


bama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, to ad- 


dress their summer sessions 
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Cost Conference Fixing 
Quota of Representatives 


Following a meeting on 
June 14 it was announced 
that the Casualty Acquisi- 
tion Cost Conference is 
planning for the States of 


New Jersey, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania, action 
similar to that recently 


adopted in New York in 
regard to quotas of rep- 
resentation. Under the 
proposed scheme a com- 
pany in Pennsylvania 
would be allowed not 
more than 6 general agen- 
cies or branch or service 
offices and 5 district agen- 
cies. Michigan represen- 
tation would be limited to 
{ general agencies for 
each company and 3 dis- 
trict agencies, while the 
New Jersey quota is set 
for 5 general agencies and 
4 district agencies. 











n the est approved meth- 
ds of teaching safety in the 
hools. His audiences w 
nsist principally of teach- 

Hov r, he wil ress 
numer! meet ngs 
rents sociations and the 
n Legior 
John J. Hall, director 
e Division of Street a 
Highway Safety, on June 17 


Approve U. S. Casualty Sale 


Stockholders of the United 
States Casualty Company, 
New York, have approved 
the proposal of the directors, 
as published in a recent issue 
of THe SPEcTAToR, to accept 
the offer of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company to 
purchase the company’s out- 
standing 60,000 shares. 


Manufacturers Casualty to 
Cut Capital 


of Manu- 


Insur- 


»tockKhnoiders tne 


Casualty 


facturers 





‘ “ ¢ , JhileaaAc!l se 

ance Company, Philadelphia, 

wi meet Aug. 16 for the 

se of voting on the 

f the directors 

the capital of the com- 

pany be reduced from 32,- 
500.000 to $1.000.000 





Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation 
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NAT’L ASSOCIATION TO 
CHOOSE“ MISS INSURANCE” 


June 14.— 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The national convention of 
the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, which 


will be held in Philadelphia 
Sept. 19-23 under the spon- 
sorship of Philadelphia 
local and Pennsylvania State 
associations, will have an 
‘ficial hostess. 

This was decided last night 
at a meeting of the conven- 
tion committee at the Down- 
town Club and today letters 
are going out to the 1200 key 
men throughout the country. 

The hostess will be selected 
in a nation-wide beauty con- 


the 


test that will be different 
from the ordinary run of 


beauty contests. The contest 
will be run on a high stand- 
ard and will not in any sense 
of the word be a bathing 
beauty affair. 


Every local and Stat 
ciation in the untry will 
list. The 


by each assoc 





ation must be employed in 


me office. In 






an agency or h 

addition to beauty, she must 
als mbine tact and intel- 
ligence. Photographs of the 


association winners 
» sent to the convention 
committee and the committee 
in turn will appoint judges 
to select from the 
graphs the one to be known 
as “Miss and 


7 


who will 








photo- 
ne 
Insurance 


official hostess. 

The girl selected as “Miss 
Insurance” will be 
either an engraved wrist 
watch or a silver loving cup. 
In addition, all her expenses 
will be paid. 


be the convention’s | 


Michigan Auto 
Controversy Up 





Conferences Being Held in 
Attempt to Stabilize 
Territorial Rates 


LANSING, MicH., June 15. 
—Another of a lengthy series 
of automobile rate confer- 
ences was held here during 
the past week, attended by 
representatives of all Mich- 
igan carriers and by spokes- 
men for some of the N. A. 
U. A. companies, without 
apparent result in the way 
of an agreement to stabilize 
automobile rates in this ter- 
ritory. 

The session was of an ex- 
ecutive nature, as has been 
the case in the past, so that 
no announcement was made 
regarding developments. It 
was admitted, however, that 
there was no definite agree- 
reached and that some 

the carriers apparently 
want a few days to consider 
certain proposals broached 
ymnference. 
It was 


ment 


at the ci 
revealed that the 
Inter-Insurance Exchange of 


the Automobile Club of Mich- 








igan, the reciprocal which 
writes a very large share of 
the total Michigan auto busi- 
ness, has had a representa- 
t the last 


indicating 


tive a two confer- 


ences that it is 
policy of playing a lone hand 
in the competitive rate war 
which has gripped the State 
for the past two years. The 
exchange is still advertising 


the “lowest net rates.” 


The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd. 


In THE SPECTATOR of May 
19 there was a table showing 
the Underwriting and In- 
vestments Profits and Losses 
of One Hundred Leading 
Casualty, Surety and Miscel- 
laneous Insurance Companies 
in 1931. 

In this table the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd., showed an 
underwriting profit of $586,- 
603, but due to a typographi- 
cal error the ratio of profit 
was shown with a minus sign 


| as 2.3 indicating a loss. This 


given | 


is, of course, erroneous, as 
the profit of $586,603 repre- 
sents a profit of 2.3, and this 
ratio should have been pre- 


| ceded by a plus sign. 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 







Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 


The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 





























Protects the Entire Family 
Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industria! 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell 





There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 













OPPORTUNITY: 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
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Life Insurance Library 


of Six Books 


LIFE INSURANCE: ITS ECONOMIC 
and SOCIAL RELATIONS 


A Series of Comprehensive and Specialized Insurance 
Studies Edited by Dr. Solomon S. Huebner 


Six of the books in this informative series have now been 
issued, as follows: 


THE ECONOMICS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By Dr. 8. 8. Huebner. The fundamental volume in the series, 
developing a new conception of the economic function of life 
insurance. 


WILLS, TRUSTS AND ESTATES 


By James L. Madden. A discussion of the basic principles that 
apply to the building of a sound insurance estate 


TAXATION 


By Harry J. Loman. An analysis of the connection between 
life insurance and taxation, particularly for use of insurance 
salesmen, tax attorneys and tax accountants. 


THE LAW OF SALESMANSHIP 


By E. Paul Huttinger. On the legal aspects of a salesman's 
responsibility both to his company and to his client. 


EDUCATION AND PHILANTHROPY 


By John A. Stevenson. A study of the important relation of 
life insurance to the fields of education and philanthropy. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By the late EdWard A. Woods. Concerning the vital bearing 
of life insurance upon the numerous problems of sociology and 
social workers. 


The remaining book of the series, not yet published, is entitled 


SAVING, CREDIT AND INVESTMENT 
By Dr. 8. S. Huebner and James L. Madden. Discusses the 
ways in which life insurance serves the insured in the fields of 
finance. (In press.) 





PRICE, each volume, $2.50 
Orders will be promptly filled by 





“A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 























THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


The Largest Actuarially Solvent Fraternal Benefit Society in the 
World Managed Exclusively by Women 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Offers Business Opportunity for Field Deputies. 
Splendid Plans of Protection for All Ages. 
Total Funds Over $33,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over $43,000,000 


For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 

















CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Great Republic Life Insurance Company 














THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 West 39th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 


“Three Great Hazards” a new leaflet written by Ernest Gray is just what 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is « 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to create « thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call 


PRICES 
50 Copies....... $2.50 500 Copies....... $18. 
100 Copies....... $4.50 1000 Copies....... $30. 
10,000 Copies....... $225. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 








Stenattnenanenmnennianninainaneee 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Ownership of 


Expirations 


Discussed at Managers’ Session 


| 


| 


Effort Made to Establish Principle in Accident and | 
Health Field; Association Chooses E. H. Mueller 


as President 


CHICAGO, June 13.—The important question of 
ownership of expirations which arose in the fire 
insurance business many years ago, was brought 
into the accident and health field last week at the 
concluding session of the National Association of 


Accident and Health Managers. 


The convention 


was held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
An effort was made to introduce a resolution 


favoring the ownership 


principle in those cases 


where the business is developed at the expense of 
the manager or general agent, but a ruling by 
President L. D. Edson of the Zurich prevented 


action. 
Mr. Edson held that such 
a resolution must be pre- 


sented by the _ resolutions 
committee. G. H. Knight of 
Cleveland then revealed that 
he had submitted such a re- 
solution to the committee but 


that no report had been 
made. It developed that C 
G. Schillerstrom of Pitts- 


burgh, chairman of the com- 
mittee had returned home 
the night before. 

Mr. Knight revealed that 
a situation where a business 
developed by a general agent 
had been taken over by the 


company immediately upon 
the general agent’s death 
had precipitated the issue. 


He insisted that some action 
should be taken prior to the 
next annual convention and 
agreed to withdraw his re- 
solution when assured that a 
vote on the question would 
be taken by the several con- 
stituent clubs by mail. 

Officers elected for the en- 
suing year included E. H. 
Mueller, Provident Life and 
Accident, president; C. G. 
Schillerstrom, Washington 
National, Pittsburgh, first 
vice-president; and W. D. 
Mead, Pacific Mutual, 
Seattle, second vice-presi- 
dent. The secretary and 
treasurer and regional vice- 
presidents are appointed by 
the president. 

The question of the next 


meeting place was referred | 
to the executive committee. | 


Pittsburgh has filed an in- 
vitation for the 1933 meet- 
ing and Seattle for the 1935 
meeting. 

The convention was wel- 
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comed by H. A. Behrens, 
president of the Continental 
Casualty Company of Chi- 


cago, who argued for a re- 
duction in the acquisition 
cost of accident and health 
insurance. He insisted that 
50 per cent acquisition cost 
in the face of current condi- 
tions is too high and that the 
accident companies must of 
necessity return more than 
50 per cent of the premium 
dollar in benefits. 

Mr. Mueller pointed out 
that the managers now 
should follow the lead of the 
life managers in recruiting 
worthwhile field representa- 
tives from other lines of 
endeavor. He argued that 
the life field now is getting 
overcrowded with salesmen 
which is not true of the ac- 
cident and health agencies. 

E. C. Budlong of the Fed- 
eral described the double in- 
demnity feature as a need- 
less frill on accident policies 
and cited the experience of 
his company to show that 
last year it paid more than 
$1,000,000 in settlement of 
automobile claims and only 
$28,000 in settlement of com- 
mon carrier accidents. 

B. H. Groves, Travelers, 
Chicago, revealed that be- 
cause of the new prepared 


sales talk developed for their | 


accident agents, the new men 
for the last two years have 
produced more business than 
the old timers. 

Other speakers pointed out 


| that there is a wide field for 
|accident and health produc- 


tion now because of the re- 


| striction or abandonment of 
the total and permanent dis- 


: 
| dends to 





Home-Bred Repair Men || 
Having Tough Time 


Painting and _ repair 
jobs of various kinds, per- 
formed in the interests of 
economy by home owners 
unaccustomed to such 
work, are resulting in a 
good many injuries, some 
of which are slight and 
some serious, according 
to the Accident and 
Health Department of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Co. 

Analyzing more than 
4,100 cases of accidents 
that occurred in homes 
during the course of sev- 
eral years, the company 
found that about 19 per 
cent were due to falling 
on steps and stairs, about 
11 per cent to striking 
against heavy furniture, 
9 per cent to being caught 
in doors and windows, 
and 7 per cent to falls 
from chairs and other ob- 
jects. 

In the pursuit of cus- 
tomary home activities, 
the company states, there 
were a good many falls in 
bath rooms and _ there 
were more than a hun- 
dred cases of persons suf- 
fering injuries while get- 
ting in or out of bed. 
About a score more met 











with accidental hurts 
while taking off their 
shoes. 
Citizens Casualty Company 
of New York 
In the Handy Chart of 
Casualty, Surety and Miscel- 
laneous Insurance Com- 


panies, 1932 edition, on page 
81, the financial exhibit of the 
Citizens Casualty Company 
f New York, Utica, N. Y., 
is presented. 

Under the column 
Stockholders” 


“Divi- 
the 


| item of $54,464 is erroneous- 





ly shown. This figure should 
be in the column “Dividends 
Paid to Policyholders.” 

This company is a stock 
company operating on a par- 
ticipating plan. 








ability feature by life insur- 
ance companies. Dee A. 
Stoker, well known reinsur- 
ance underwriter, recom- 
mended that the accident | 
companies provide two con- | 
tracts, one giving coverage | 
for ninety days, and another | 
with a ninety-day elimination 
period, to sell with life poli- 


cies. 
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All Time Record Set 


(Concluded from page 45) 


he had adopted it in full for 
his company. The general 
discussion developed some 
difference of opinion on the 
method of procedure after 
age 55, but the debate was 
harmonious. 

Mr. Grant, Mr. Pauley 
and others advocated the re- 
duction of benefits 10 per 
cent a year for five years 
beginning at age 55. How- 
ever Mr. Thompson insisted 
that this program would re- 
sult in considerable mis- 
understanding and cited the 
experience of his company 
many years ago. He argued 
for an increase in premium 
rates. 

Mr. Forrest took the view 
that neither plan was satis- 
factory and argued that the 
companies should charge 
such rates in the younger 
ages that they would have 
sufficient reserves to ad- 
minister the policies un- 
changed in the older ages. 

The resolution follows: 
“Resolved that the confer- 
ence approves the program 
of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident and Health Under- 


writers as to policy pro- 
fisions and underwriting 
practices affecting commer- 


cial accident and health pol- 
icies and the conference 
recommends to those of its 
membership issuing regular 
commercial policies that the 
bureau program be  fol- 
lowed.” 

It was revealed at the con- 
ference that Governor James 
Rolph of California had de- 
clared last week “Health and 
Accident Insurance Week” 
in honor of the meetings of 
the conference and of the 
National Association of Ac- 
cident and Health Managers 
which followed the confer- 
ence meeting. 

In the ceremonies honoring 
Mr. Forrest, Mr. Thompson 
presented him with a large 
silver loving cup. The con- 
ference was organized as the 
Detroit Conference in De- 
troit in 1901. Mr. Forrest 
also revealed that he was at 
the organization meeting of 
the old International Associ- 
ation of Accident Underwrit- 
ers at Niagara Falls in 1891. 
William E. BroSmith of the 
Travelers is the only other 
survivor of that meeting, he 
said. 

He also told that James 
Victor Barry, formerly vice- 
president of the Metropolitan 
Life, now retired, was secre- 
tary of the old association. 
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